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Monpay AFTERNOON SEsSION, May 13 


The First Session of the Twenty-Ninth It is my pleasure to be able to present 
Annual Convention of the American Book- to you at this time the Hon. Malcolm E. 
sellers’ Association, held in the Hotel Stat- Nichols, the Mayor of this great City of 
ler, Boston, Mass., convened at 2:35 Boston, who will welcome you. 


oclock, Mr. Arthur Brentano, Jr., Presi- Hon. Matcoim E. Nicuots: It is a 
dent, presiding. privilege which any man might well covet 


to welcome to the City of Boston so dis- 
yt RESIDENT ARTHUR BRENTANO, Jr.: _ tinguished a gathering of the book industry 
he Twenty-Ninth Convention of the of this country as I see here assembled 


American Booksellers’ Association will this afternoon. 
come to order. I am going to tell you a story. When 
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I was very much younger than I now am 
—I had just graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege—lI got a job on the old Boston Adver- 
tiser. If you know anything about the old 
Advertiser, every issue of it was a piece of 
literature. It was one of the best written 
papers that there was ip this country— 
more particularly, perhaps, before I be- 
came a member of the staff than after- 
wards. You will see why that is so when 
I tell you that a regular contributor to 
the Advertiser was Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, whose name certainly needs no in- 
troduction to this gathering. There used 
to be an old gentleman by the name of Mr. 
McGettrick who worked on the Advertiser 
as a boy and he grew up with it and was 
quite old when I became a member of the 
staff. He used to go down to-see Mr. 
Holmes to get his daily contributions. Mr. 
Holmes, who had had more or less experi- 
ence with printers, and a resulting distrust 
for the printing trade, always desired to 
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see the proof of what he had written be. 
fore it appeared in the paper. 

One day there was a little poem came 
in—it was entitled “Orion’s Dreams,” and 
when the copy went back to the hands of 
Mr. McGettrick, Mr. Holmes picked jt 
up and shuddered and was about to faint, 
for it was headed, “O’Brien’s Dream!” 

I presume many of you are familiar with 
the City of Boston, and I know that as 
you stay here you will be delighted with it. 
There are just two places in the world 
which I think are important to visit. One 
is the City of Boston, and the other is the 
place where you yourself live! 

I welcome the privilege of coming here 
this afternoon and extending to you the 
greetings of the great City of Boston, 
which opens its arms to you, desires you to 
share in its privileges, and hopes that you 
will come again, and wishes your Associa- 
tion and all of you personally a long and 
happy life of prosperity! 


The President’s Address 


Arthur Brentano, Jr. 


OOKING in retrospect at the book 
business for the past year and en- 
deavoring to note any significant 

changes in methods of publishing or dis- 
tribution through booksellers, we do not 
see anything really exceptional or creative. 
This is in itself an, indictment. The 
growth of the chain store idea still con- 
tinues. Book clubs have multiplied, and 
some have apparently prospered, and we 
have many more circulating libraries. 

For us at this moment arises the ques- 
tion, ‘What has our association done that 
is new, that is progressive, that is for the 
benefit of the trade as a whole? Further, 
what have we done to expand our influence 
and to bring about a greater measure of 
cooperation between booksellers and pub- 
lishers ?”” 

The activities of our esteemed secretary, 
Ellis W. Meyers, I can heartily commend. 
The efforts of Frank Magel, our chair- 
man of the Board of Trade, are as ever 
directed towards furthering the interests 








of our association. Stanley G. Remington, 
our treasurer, whose task this year has been 
an exceedingly arduous one due to the in- 
creased activities of the association, will 
cover in his report the financial needs and 
problems of the association. Hence, rather 
than take up your valuable time in repeti- 
tious comment, I will briefly call to your 
attention the important topics for consider- 
ation and the encouraging events of 1928. 

The one oustanding progressive step 1s 
undoubtedly the establishment on_ the 
Pacific coast of the western branch of the 
A. B. A. with its own officers and its own 
committees active in solving their own 
local problems while working with us for 
the common good of the retail booktrade. 
Another encouraging factor has been the 
development and growth of the clearing 
house and the warehouse. They have re- 
cently moved to larger quarters owing t0 
the pressure of increased business. 

Now let me mention the ever preset! 
and immediate problems of trade practice, 
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censorship, price: 
cutting, and legisla- 
tion, for these topics 
will be foremost in 
our later meetings 
and discussions. 

It is no secret 
that, generally 
speaking and with 
but few exceptions, 
the retail booktrade 
has not had a pros- 
perous year, has not 
even had the normal 
increase that any 
healthy industry 
should have in a 
prosperous period as 
indicated by the re- 
ports of banks, de- 
partment stores, and 
other retail organ- 
izations. 

This condition of the retail booktrade 
naturally leads to the question of what is 
wrong. Are we as merchants lacking in 
creative ideas, vision, and business acumen? 
Are people buying fewer books? Have the 
bookstores failed to respond to the chang- 
ing needs of the book-buying public? These 
are leading questions, my friends, that re- 
quire your earnest consideration. 

It is, of course, rather difficult for any 
individual to place his finger on the weak- 
ened pulse of the booktrade. It is my own 
personal opinion, however, that the book 
clubs and their methods of publicity, ad- 
vertising, and distribution have played an 
important part in this depression. 


Arthur Brentano, 


Let us consider for a moment this ques- 
tion of the book clubs, first from the point 
ot view of the retail store. I personally 
believe that they have been an injury to 
our trade and for the following reasons: 

(1) In setting up a committee of criti- 
cal authority to select the outstanding book 
of the month for their subscribers, the 
book clubs have usurped the inalienable 
tight of every book buyer and book reader 
to think for himself and to select his own 
literary diet, thereby removing one of the 
incentives for visiting bookstores. To quote 
from the excellent article of Richard 
Fuller and Dorothea Lawrance Mann that 
appeared in the Atlantic Bookshelf for 
May: “Books have tentacles. Handle and 
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examine them and 
you find yourself 
wanting to read 
them. There must 
always be best sell- 
ing novels, but in 
the normal scheme 
of affairs where the 
sales grow by indi- 
vidual buying rather 
than by block buy- 
ing such as the book 
clubs do, the pur- 
chaser was led into 
the bookstore where 
he saw and handled 
other books and was 
influenced to read 
and buy more than 





Jr., who guided the . 
a the book for which 
Convention through its crowded days, chat- 
ting with §S. M. Loweree of Sears 


he came. The need 
to visit the book- 
store was at once an 
inspiration and a seduction and other books 
profited by the success of the best seller. 
Actually, this loss of contact injured the 
book club subscriber as much as it injured 
the bookseller.” In other words, when you 
have one hundred thousand or more book 
buyers sitting tight in the smug satisfaction 
of getting the so-called best book of each 
month, that someone else has chosen for 
them, you are undermining the book brows- 
ing habit; you are taking sales away from 
many, many titles that are of equal value 
to the prescribed diet. 

(2) Nearly every general bookstore in 
the country maintains an old and rare de- 
partment, a technical book department, a 
drama section, a poetry section, and carries 
in stock the standard works and classics 
that are the very foundation of our cul- 
tural life today. How do the book club 
subscribers reconcile their severance from 
these specialized sources of information and 
inspiration? How can the bookstores tie 
up their capital in this large investment for 
the public if book buyers are to be drugged 
into a state of intellectual coma content 
with the hand-me-down opinions of others 
and a best seller each month? 


And now, let me slip over my prosaic 
business suit the academic robes of the pub- 
lisher, and say that were I engaged in 
the profession of making books instead of 
selling them I would think twice before I 
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submitted the manuscripts of my authors to 
the book clubs, and for the following 
reasons: 

(1) I know that the logical distributors 
of my publications are the retail bookstores 
of America. Just to the extent that I have 
their support will my publishing ventures 
as a whole thrive, for what publishers 
really need are more bookstores diversely 
stocked and intelligently administered. 

(2) The book clubs may give one of 
my individual titles a larger sale than it 
would otherwise have owing to their bulk 
distribution and advertising. This leads 
the public to think that a particular title 
was the best of the month, though it is not 
ever necessarily so, but the remaining titles 
on my list would suffer regardless of their 
merit or worth. 

(3) The retail bookstores of the coun- 
try represent a huge investment not only of 
capital but of intellectual and spiritual re- 
sources; they are the potential cultural 
centers of their respective communities. 
Any movement that would tend to keep a 
large number of people away from the 
bookstores is detrimental to any and all 
publishers. 


To digress a moment, it is interesting to 
note that the National Association of Book 
Publishers has featured in its May Book- 
selling News a card which it is preparing 
for the booksellers of America. This card 
stresses an important sales angle for the re- 
tail trade in its caption “Let us Act as your 
Book Selection Committee” followed by 
the copy “We can show you the best books 
of all publishers. Why not consult us and 
let us help you choose the books that will 
interest you most?” 

If there is any truth in the old maxim 
that “straws show which way the wind 
blows,” it would seem that the publishers 
are realizing more and more the mutual 
interests, the interdependence, the common 
bond of friendship and good will that must 
always exist between them and_ their 
brother, the bookseller. 


Now I must ask your indulgence if I, 
metaphorically speaking, disrobe entirely. 
I wish to speak for the authors who, if they 
were dependent on the book clubs for the 
sale and distribution of their books would 
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be literally as well as figuratively naked. 
Granting that there is a certain immediate 
financial gain for a very, very limited num- 
ber of authors when a book is selected, 
fifty thousand people receiving a_ book 
through the mail does not represent the 
vitality of interest of fifty thousand people 
deciding that they wish to buy that partic. 
ular title and going to the bookstores for 
it. This large block sale for one book 
eliminates so many possible sales from other 
books published at the same time that the 
great majority of authors are directly in- 
jured. The likelihood of the same author 
being selected more than once is so slim 
that this author himself in the future js 
certain to suffer thwarted feelings other 
authors know at the moment when they 
feel their books have not had the chance 
they should have had. 

The business of the legitimate bookseller 
is threatened for the moment. We are 
under a barrage of fire from the book clubs, 
but we have many honorable scars of battle 
and will go gallantly forward in spite of 
this pernicious effort to put books into the 
magazine field. It is only by whole-hearted 
cooperation, however, that we can extend 
our field of service to embrace all the needs 
of the great American book public. We 
cannot leave this meeting with things half 
done, with policies hanging in the air. The 
next few days will determine our future 
progress and we must make definite dec- 
sions and definite plans. Action cannot be 
put off, for it will be another year before 
we meet again in conference. Good inten- 
tions are all right in their way but they 
will not accomplish the desired end. We 
are here to formulate definite plans of ae- 
tion so that when this conference closes we 
will return to our respective communities 
prepared to fight all existing evils within 
the trade and determined to further all 
progressive plans and programs which may 
be formulated at this 29th convention 
the American Booksellers’ Assoctation. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: ‘The next [re 
port on our program is a very significant 
one. I want you all to listen to it ver) 
closely. You will hear lots about it !ate’. 
Stanley Remington will present the Trea 
urer’s Report. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


Stanley G. Remington 


AST year the Treasurer’s books were 
# audited in Atlantic City. This year 
both the Treasurer’s books and the 
Executive Secretary's books have been 


audited by one of the best Certified Public 


Accountants in New York, W. C. Heaton 
& Company. Instead of making a report 
of my own, I am going to read you their 
report in full. There are lots of figures, 
and I sincerely hope I shall not tire you. 


Statement of Income and Profit & Loss 


May 10, 1928 to April 30, 1929 
ExuHisit B (Exhibit A on next page) 


(Prepared from the Accounting Records and Information Furnished ) 
Subject to Comments 


INCOME 
Mesnthordiie: Batt a oe. Fo tec es oe $8,380.49 
Discounts: (Ca) =z, ce. os Pence ceases ts) 232.76 
Lnterest: hk «ay ed « Ode S anon kotha eek eee 85.00 
Christenas: Fd Soc eos Gs chs pints <n 90.00 
Conveneai: Siete 5 oes... calles a oh Sal 1,014.41 
Sale of Mats and Advertising »............... 1,460.57 
Mi isc cc dios 0.6.0 ane eee vc heh a sa 901.09 
Tate i GE so ke Beh weds Bike seus $12,164.32 
NON-DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES 
Salary—Executive Secretary ...........02..202. $4,900.00 
Salarigg-~G AUD <> «inl tive 4ca koe ck eae tices 2,183.59 
Rent indies vss cies § ees ee a ae 327.65 
Postman. escr < 0e an eh <a awe ws cl 486.92 
T cheQiMQNee <<». SAlns BAD Gee ada aan 105.04 
Thee <i Ae a eds o oes ee 31.03 
electri acl baka cen an cetaan 22.71 
Supplied 7.5. 5,- ginkk ten aeolian ee a tie alee 427.20 
] nS PRMN FA's acne vines be 9 xe a 7.00 
Conventieni-imiemieed*. . sens + Biwe eeee KS wes 1,196.44 
| ntewene Wes ba « Ske ak bags doe hb eas 104.85 
Board Gf SMR 62 Sica kw cre Baws bac cd eke ca 100.00 
M iscellantetite. vi. o 05 apinnks eeGy 5 ww Shae yes ovo Oe 712.57 
Total Non-Departmental Expenses ....... — 10,605.00 
$1,559.32 
OPERATING PROFITS OR LOSSES 
W archaea a oh oe wn Boeke ee $728.15 
Clearistie* BEOGGE |, .. to Discs Bd cuales <2 ces 18.63 
Bookshapping: Guide®. >. 5 Acc% Uiieics b-S< Seek 341.86 
BookSeleetis eck tas dice oe a oh ces Cemeh Saba 7,193.07 
Total Operating Profits or ed 
eas- Ger TAO, Fis ko ee Fee 8,244.45 
Net Profit or Loss per Exhibit A ........ $6,685.13 
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Statement of Treasurer’s Receipts and Disbursements 


May 10, 1928, to April 30, 1929 
EXHIBIT D 


Balance in Bank May 10, 1928 


RECEIPTS 
BookSelection 
Warehouse 
Clearing House 


IN, rs cls s,s. o-aree wee 8% 


Sale of Mats, Dodgers, etc. 
Bookshoppers’ Guide 
Sale of Liberty Bond 
Howard N. Jacobs a/c Convention 


RO 6 a dee 


Interest on Bonds 


DISBURSEMENTS 
NE oo i dS a-cgt  dibi din ald Bhan eee ee $34,580.03 
seg ee ow pid, 6 gwd anc ne ee 21,984.66 
I ONIN 2 5/6: sic Pie's are 0.0 a Owls <0 eas 12,281.81 
NN i re sd a wi semua dew een ian 297.57 
NN a ei al i ali ns Wick w OE ee eee ee 9,256.39 
Te eNO PUCORIIE on ns 5. aa Sas geod ae bold 100.00 
UIE Sins wu WAR Gls wie 4 Vee pe bn te Dacre ode 418.02 
NUN GU RAMS OE TIMES ©. oie oc ods sano Dea Oks ch dees 116.85 
Conventions and Traveling Expense ................. 1,341.96 
SI eee Ue anomie ua « ante alah gutoastiiie dal, 46.66 
80,423.95 
Balance in Bank April 30, 1929, per Exhibit A ............ $ 1,873.02 


NOTE: The Disbursements listed above include the following checks dated 


in May: 
Ellis W. Meyers—Office Expenses................. $ 706.00 
Ellis W. Meyers—Expenses to Western Convention ... 437.43 
WO nc tie kb 9 «Sac dxmiee yc uaniene ss bad aoe $1,143.43 


Mr. REMINGTON: Owing to the fact 
that the Association meets in May, the 
Treasurer must get his books ready for 
that time, and it is advisable during the 
Executive Session that we amend the By- 
laws so our fiscal year will run from May 
1st to April 3oth. 

Since January 1st the consolidated ware- 
house has made a profit and is making a 
good profit now; $410 of the figures 1 
sead was moving expense. The balance is 
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‘to a more or less formidable and lengthy 
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$37,654.78 
20,994.59 
11,061.55 
8,380.49 
1,159.39 
442.88 
1,000.00 
1,014.41 
46.30 
21.25 
81,775.64 


$82,296.97 





deferred over a period of our lease, which 
is five years. Now, the clearing house 
every year has shown a loss. The ioss each 
year has been a little less. This year we 
made a gain; the clearing house this year 
has made $18. 


Ladies and gentlemen, you have listened 


report. We have been badly handicapped 
this year for lack of funds to carry on the 
work of the Association, a national orgat’ 


ed 
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‘zation. From the standpoint of dues, we 
are a cheap organization, in fact, one of 
the cheapest national organizations in ex- 
‘stence. ‘The clearing house and the con- 
solidated warehouse have paid. We were 
unfortunate in our last venture of the 
BookSelection. This proposition was well 
worth while and should have gone over big. 
Through lack of interest and cooperation, 
it has failed. When I say lack of interest 
and cooperation, | mean what I imply. 
Had the Association as a whole got behind 
this project, it would have gone over in a 
big way and been flourishing today. 

The membership has fallen off more 
than it should. We dropped 90 members 
tor non-payment of dues. In analyzing 
this figure we found that there were a 
sreat many booksellers and publishers’ rep- 
resentatives who joined the Association at 
various conventions, probably through the 
excitement of the occasion or at the re- 
quest of a friend, and then forgot to pay 
any dues; and they never paid any dues. 
We have sent them bills for two years, a 
statement every month; finally we just 
dropped them. ‘There was nothing else to 
do. But what hurts is 31 resignations, of 
booksellers out of our small membership. 
That is the thing that hurts. 

I thank you very much for listening to 
this lengthy report. 
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John Kidd, Stanley Rinehart and Stanley 
Remington agreeing that the ups and downs 
of conventions are largely a matter of 


figures 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: If there is no 
objection, the Treasurer’s report will be 
accepted and his books referred to the Au- 
diting Committee. On that Committee I 
will appoint: 

Auditing Committee: 

B. E. Sanford, Chairman 
Fred Tracht 
George W. Jacobs 

The next report will be that of our Sec- 

retary, Mr. Ellis W. Meyers. 


Report of Executive Secretary 
Ellis W. Meyers 


URING the year, the Executive 

Office has acted as an information 

bureau for booksellers who are also 
using it as their New York representative. 
While there is not available at the office 
every sort of information, we are neverthe- 
less in close touch with persons from whom 
Wwe can get whatever is necessary, and | 
believe that we have been doing a very 
successful job in this way. We have also 
been responsible for the placing of em- 
ployees, ranging from shipping clerks to 
sales managers. Some portion of our time 
is devoted to running down and aiding’ in 
the prosecution of- persons who have been 
stealing books.. The work in this. direction 


is progressing rapidly, and, particularly in 
New York, there is being devised a coop- 
erative system that will eventually make it 
exceedingly difficult for shoplifters and 
those who steal from the binders and pub- 
lishers’ warehouses. A new phase of the 
work has developed through our being able 
to give advice in legal matters to some of 
our members—and we have even acted as 
a collection agency on two occasions. We 
are represented on the Bookmobile now 
touring through the South. The managers 
of this enterprise are endeavoring to get 
new members for the A. B. A: The Exec- 
utive Office has been managing a very per- 
sistent membership campaign and_ success- 
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fully secured sixty odd members between 
the Atlantic City Convention and _ this 
gathering. Every week each of the mem- 
bers receives a mimeographed bulletin 
through which we have attempted to keep 
the membership informed not only of the 
work that is being done by the Office but 
of conditions in the trade and matters that 
require its attention. In addition to this 
weekly bulletin, we have a page in the 
Publishers Weekly through which we hope 
to reach not only our membership but the 
entire bookselling fraternity. 


Trade Practice 

During the year, the Executive Office 
has spent no small amount of time in en- 
deavoring to correct bad trade practice of 
publishers and booksellers. It is essential 
to the well-being of this industry that all 
concerns adhere to the code of ethics of 
the American Booksellers’ Association and 
compete fairly with each other. 


Conventions 

In addition to this annual Convention, 
we have successfully organized a Western 
Division Convention so that those who are 
west of the Mississippi may have the same 
opportunity for expressing themselves as 
those who are able to come to the Eastern 
meetings. In addition to the organization 
of an annual convention for the Western- 
ers, there has been formed a Board of 
Trade which will operate cooperatively 
with the Eastern Board of Trade. The 
booksellers of the West have worked 
wholeheartedly and have made the first 
meeting of this new group a great success, 
and, through their efforts, the Association 
has undoubtedly been greatly strengthened. 

Legislation 

The Executive Office continues to work 
for Resale Price Maintenance and for the 
passage of the bill H. R. 11, which this 
year will be reported out of the House of 
Representatives in Washington. ‘The bill 
is today in a better position than it has 
ever been before, and, while there are very 
strong opponents, it also has good support 
and may some day become a law. 

The Association has been represented in 
Albany during the recent hearing on the 
so-called Clean Books Bill. The Office 
has been endeavoring to represent the As- 
sociation in its position on censorship and 
will continue to do so. The Vanguard 
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Press, through its own initiative, has had 
introduced in Albany a measure prepared 


by Morris Ernst and quoted in the 
March 16th issue of the Publishers’ 
W eekly. 


This is sane legislation, and it is hoped 
that booksellers will support similar meas- 
ures in any state in which they may 
be introduced. 

The Association has also been repre- 
sented in Washington at the tariff hear- 
ings, at which time an effort was made on 
the parts of the binders and the American 
Federation of Labor to have increased tar- 
iff on books, the former being particularly 
interested in finely bound books. The bill 
has not as yet been reported out of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, but we believe 
that there will be no increase in the tariff. 

Clearing House 

A questionnaire, recently sent to the 
members of the Association who have been 
using the Clearing House, elicited the fol- 
lowing information: 

The answers were received from 25% 
of the users of the service and appeared to 
come from stores of every type for whom 
we handle enclosures, so that the results 
obtained, while not coming from all of our 
booksellers and while approximated, may 
be considered accurate. 

The answers have come from booksellers 
who have been using the service over a 
period of from two months to those who 
have used it from the very beginning. The 
average length of time that those who an- 
swered have been using the service has 
been 1 2/3 years. The Clearing House will 
be three years old on July ist, and the 
average length of time that it has been 
used by all of the accounts which we are 
now serving is approximately the same. 

About two-thirds of those who use the 
Clearing House never before used an en- 
closure service. 

In estimating the possible saving for the 
individual bookseller and for the group 4s 
a whole, it was necessary to get the cost 
of transportation on the books from New 
York to the bookseller, and the Clearing 
House charges for each bookseller in 1928. 
The latter are, of course, available in this 
office, but we are sorry to report that !t 
is not possible in every case to get the 
former from the bookseller’s records. We 
then, through our knowledge of carriage 
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rates to various parts of the country, 
worked out a table of costs and found that 
the average cost to the bookseller of car- 
riage on books that are handled by the 
Clearing House is $500 a year, which is 
less than 50% of what each would have 
to pay were he re- 
ceiving the books di- 
rect. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the 
average saving of 
each bookseller 
using the Clearing 
House is $500 a 
year. Some of the 
booksellers, who can 
supply their own 
figures, showed 
amounts equal to 
and in some in- 
stances well in ex- 
cess of that sum. 
One of them had 
saved well over 
$1,000. 

Those who pre- 
viously used an en- 
closure house found 
that the service 
charges, due to the 
uniform and larger 
cases used by the 
Clearing House, are 
in every instance lower than’ any charges 
they have ever before had to pay and that 
the carriage charges are, as a consequence, 
lower as well. They also say that the ser- 
vice is more satisfactory than that given by 
other enclosure houses. 

We note here the remarks of some of 
them: 

“Service very satisfactory. Glad we 
made arrangements with you.”—Library 
Book House. 

“No complaints. Would not change.” 
—Miller’s Book Store. 

“Referring to your questionnaire of re- 
cent date, we have only availed ourselves 
of your service for the last two months 
and our experience has been, so far, very 
satisfactory and we expect to continue 
through the present year unless something 
unforeseen at this time turns up to inter- 
fere with our plans.”—American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

“We feel that we can frankly state that 





Ellis W. Meyers 
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quite a large saving has been effected by 
the use of the service as well as the same 
having been very satisfactory in every way. 
We do not hesitate to recommend the 
Clearing House and cannot understand 
why a book dealer should be in doubt as to 
_ the saving and the 
service which he 
would receive by be- 
coming a member 
of the Association. 
Should you feel at 
any time that we 
can be of any service 
to you, you may be 
assured that we will 
be pleased to render 
any such service.’’— 
Hirsch & Leman 
Company. 

“We are con- 
vinced that there 
has been a _ great 
saving to us by the 
use of your service.” 
—State Company. 

“We will say, 
however, that this 
service has been ex- 
tremely satisfactory, 
and while we had 
such service prior to 
your getting into it, 
we are now getting better attention and at 
lower cost.”—David MacTaggart Com- 
pany. 

“The enclosing of packages for shipment 
is one service that is especially valuable to 
us ”’—Mboore Stationery Company. | 

“T also wish to say that your service has 
been excellent throughout, and I can think 
of no way in which it can be improved.” — 
New Mexico Book Store. 

“T do not have sufficient detailed infor- 
mation to be able to report definitely on 
the questionnarie regarding clearing house 
savings. However, the special service of 
which I have availed myself at the opening 
of our College semester has more than 
saved me the cost of my A. B. A. member- 
ship. The fact that I can include a num- 
ber of hurry-up orders in one telegram to 
you and receive them in one shipment, ef- 
fects a very definite saving, and I appre- 
ciate your service.’—Campus Bookstore. 

There are one hundred and forty book- 
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sellers who have used the Clearing House 
service during 4928. Some of them are, 
of course, spasmodic users and for the pur- 
poses of achieving the best and most con- 
servative estimate of the total saving 
caused by the Clearing House, we have 
figured it on the basis of only one hundred 
booksellers each saving $500 or a total sav- 
ing for the booksellers who have used the 
Clearing House in the American Booksell- 
ers’ Association of at least $25,000 during 
the year of 1928. 


Consolidated Warehouse 


The Consolidated Warehouse is just fin- 
ishing its second year of activity. After 
watching it carefully for eighteen months, 
a complete revision of the charges made to 
publishers became effective in January of 
this year. ‘This new scale makes it possible 
for the Warehouse to produce a profit for 
the Association. ‘The publishers, however, 
are enabled to operate their stock and ship- 
ping rooms at a saving of approximately 
50%. ‘The unit is growing and now con- 
tains sixteen publishers, the last of whom 
to be added is the new firm of Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, 

The users of the Consolidated Ware- 
house are: Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith; Lewis Copeland, Inc.; Covici, 
Friede, Inc.; Coward-McCann, Inc.; The 
John Day Company; The Michael Gross 
Company; Wallace Hebberd, Inc.; Elliot 
Holt, Inc.; Walter V. McKee, Inc.; Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company; National Bu- 
reau for Advancement of Music; National 
Bureau for Economic Research; H. M. 
Snyder & Company; The Vanguard Press; 
B. Westermann & Company; Willett, 
Clark & Colby. 


Bookselection and Bookshopping 


Apparently with the support of a large 
number of booksellers, we put the Book- 
selection plan into operation last Septem- 
ber. Of the first book, “All Kneeling,” 
9,500 copies were sold. Contracts, of 
course, were placed for October, November 
and December books and for advertising as 
well. Unfortunately, the booksellers with- 
drew a great deal of their support. with 
each succeeding month so that in Novem- 
ber it was decided that we would place no 
further contracts until we found whether 
we could regain the necessary purchasing 
power. Orders fell away so badly by 
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December, we had standing orders for only 
4,000 books. While we sold many hun- 
dred copies of each of the books after they 
had been on sale in the stores for some 
time, the cost of operating the plan be- 
came excessive, and, in addition, we were 
left with entirely too much stock to be 
able to continue. As a consequence, the 
advertising was definitely dropped and time 
spent in devising a new method for pro- 
moting the so-necessary advertising cam- 
paign. ‘There seems to be a much firmer 
opinion in the trade that a campaign to 
sell Bookshopping is essential and we are 
offering this year a new cooperative adver- 
tising plan which we feel has possibilities 
and which will not place the Association 
in so risky a financial position. In the 
meantime, we have carried over from the 
BookSelection plan the Bookshoppers’ 
Guide, which is being published monthly 
in four pages imprinted for the booksellers. 
We have formed a National Book Council 
of some twenty-five authors and critics 
who have kindly consented to allow us to 
use their names and who are contributing 
articles and reviews to the Guide. 


Advertising 


During the year, the Executive Office 
has given a great deal of advertising as- 
sistance to individual booksellers. We have 
in addition prepared special pieces for sev- 
eral of the members, placing at their dis- 
posal a real agency service. The mat serv- 
ice has been continued through the past 
year, and we have added twenty-four new 
drawings to the set now available for book- 
store advertising. Subscribers to this serv- 
ice receive a single column and a double 
column mat monthly, timely illustrations 
and layouts for advertising. 

This year we wish to present to the As- 
sociation a new cooperative national adver- 
tising campaign that may be begun in 4 
very small way and extended if it proves 
successful, The idea, frankly, is stolen al- 
most entirely from the advertising so suc- 
cessfully employed by Brentano’s and 
other booksellers throughout the country. 
It is suggested that booksellers in a com- 
munity arrange to cooperate in running 
weekly half-page advertisements in the ge'- 
eral news section of the local newspaper. 
These advertisements will be prepared by 
an agency and will be of the selling type 
so that they may attract new customers. 
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The space will be apportioned into eleven 
parts, nine of which will be used each 
week for the names of one book of nine 
cooperating publishers, the tenth to be used 
for the names of the cooperating stores in 
the community, and the eleventh for a 
strong selling argument. Examples of this 
type of work are being shown. at the 
Convention. 

What is the situation of the booktrade 
today? How do the conditions in the in- 
dustry affect the individual bookseller and 
publisher? Where will we be in five or 
ten years? These questions ought to have 
the attention of all of us and each one will 
be of service to himself as well as to his 
fellow booksellers and publishers if he will 
try to work out the answers and add his 
opinion to those that will be expressed at 
this convention. Recently, in endeavoring 
to analyze the present situation as I see it, 
my remarks were thought to be “pessi- 
mistic.” As it happens, they should have 
been considered optimistic, for the conclu- 
sion drawn was that it is, if not fairly 
simple, at least possible to change some of 
the conditions which now exist and which 
are undoubtedly bothersome if not entirely 
unpleasant. 


Just as there are several very healthy 
indications (the increasing sale of books of 
non-fiction being but one of them) there 
are serious problems, and we may as well 
face the facts. In the first place, there seem 
to be few groups engaged in the retail sell- 
ing of other commodities which have not, 
during the past two or three years, been 
able to report fairly substantial yearly in- 
creases in their volume. This cannot be 
said of the general retail book business. 

There are, in my opinion, three reasons 
for the lack of real progress in our trade. 
They are (1) the book club competition 
and its attendant disruption of the easy 
flow of our business; (2) unfair and uneth- 
ical practices and the resultant feeling of 
unfriendliness between trade units, and (3) 
the fact that the trade is doing almost 
nothing to develop new markets. 


It is not my intention to place the en- 
tire blame on the book clubs for any loss 
of business or any failure to get new busi- 
ness. I am firmly of the belief and have 
been ever since the beginning that the book 
clubs are retail outlets competing for the 
same business as the bookstore; that they 
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have taken away from the bookseller cus- 
tomers who were tormerly his, and that 
they build little new business for the older 
outlets in comparison to the amount which 
they have taken from them. ‘That the sale 
of many of the books selected has been 
greater than that which might be expected 
under other conditions is undoubtedly true, 
but it is more than probable that the in- 
crease in the sale of these individual books 
has been made at the expense of many other 
books which the bookseller stocks. Obvi- 
ously, the continued appearance of club ad- 
vertising in accepted “book media’’ indi- 
cates a good return from those magazines 
which have always been thought to have a 
book reading and buying circulation. This 
seems to be strongly supported by reports 
from booksellers in every part of the coun- 
try. That the publishers, too, are becom- 
ing aware of the real state of things is in- 
dicated by recent statements to the press 
and trade. 

The well-being of the industry depends 
con the harmonious cooperation of pub- 
lisher and bookseller. ‘There are many 
things which are done, sometimes unthink- 
ingly, to disturb the friendly reiations so 
necessary to good business. Too often a 
publisher will do some unusual thing on 
the premise that for one time it will not 
make any difference and, though it perhaps 
does not do a great deal of actual harm to 
the bookseller, it irritates him to such an 
extent that it impairs the relations between 
him and not only that publisher, but other 
publishers as well; too often a bookseller 
will unthinkingly take some unfair advan- 
tage. of another retailer or other publisher. 
Good trade practice—and we all know 
what good trade pratice is—will increase 
business, and bad practice will keep us from 
going forward. 


Were it merely a matter of arriving at 
a conclusion concerning the book clubs and 
adhering to a code of ethics, the problem 
might be solved easily. It is a simple 
enough matter for each individual book- 
seller to make his opinion felt by those 
who sell him. There is, however, the fact 
that even without the club competition, the 
bookseller would not be getting a good por- 
tion of Mr. Average Man’s dollar. By 
this I mean that that which we have to 
sell should be sold in much larger quanti- 
ties. We sell pleasure just as the legitimate 
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and moving 
picture thea- 
ters do; ex- 
citement, just 
as the toy 
shops, flor- 
ists, and can- 
dy stores do. 
The compe- 
tition really 
comes from 
those persons 
engaged in 
selling things 
other than 
books; the 
florists, the 
candy men, 
the moving 
picture theater owners and the rest, and to 
a large extent it lies within the power of 
the booktrade to rescue part of the money 
that is now going to them. 

If there were any indication of our hav- 
ing reached all of the persons who might 
be considered potential customers, the con- 
dition would be serious and almost beyond 
repair. As it happens, and we all realize 
this fact, we sell to comparatively few of 
the people who ought to be our customers. 

It seems unfortunate that most of the 
sales’ effort now being made is directed 
almost entirely to the person who is al- 
ready a customer, and it is not the type of 
advertising that will open a new market. 
It is understood that the individual pub- 
lishers have to place their many volumes 
in competition with the several thousand 
other titles published annually, and as each 
book can have a comparatively small ap- 
propriation, it is difficult to write the kind 
of copy that will appeal to those who are 
not quite certain about what we have to 
sell. The same condition exists when the 
retailer is trying to sell the books which 
he has purchased from the many publishers 
whose travelers call on him. As a conse- 
quence, the trade is continually pounding 
away at an already developed market that 
will of course give a slight increase in 
business over a period of time but which 
I do not believe will be able to give a suf- 
ficiently large increase to allow for con- 
tinual increasing costs or to make a show- 
ing against other industries where every 
effort is being made to add new markets. 
In order to develop a new field, it seems 
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necessary to 
reach the po- 
tential c us- 
tomer with a 
series of rea- 
sons for his 
buying books, 
If any mem- 
ber of the 
booktrade js 
interested in 
seeing a real 
selling ca m- 
paign, it 
would be 
well for him 
to attend the 
motion p ic- 
tures and 
study the “trailers,” as I believe they are 
called, which advertise forthcoming pro- 
ductions. In them you will find just 
enough of the lurid parts of the pictures to 
excite the curiosity of the audience so that 
each person there will come again. They are, 
for the most part, outstanding examples 
of good selling advertising, and while they 
may not be dignified, they are undoubtedly 
preductive. The same very commercial 
moving picture enterprises receive a far 
greater amount of free publicity each year 
than do the publishers. In spite of that, 
they advertise in magazines and newspa- 
pers, and if you will study that advertising 
you will find that it is mostly of the same 
type as is shown in the theaters. 

It is necessary for us to develop 4 
strong campaign of this type, as it seems 
apparent that one of the answers to the 
problem is the necessity for the develop- 
ment of new markets. This is not a task 
for any individual but rather one which 
needs the cooperation of everyone, pub- 
lisher and bookseller, in the trade. 

PRESIDENT BRENTANO: If there are 10 
objections, this splendid report will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Resolutions 
Committee. 

On that Committee I will appoint: 

Simon L. Nye, Chairman 
Eugene Herr 

Richard F. Fuller 

Alfred Carhart 

Harry Korner 

The next report for your consideration 
is that of the Board of Trade. Frank 
Magel. 
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Report of the Board of Trade 


Frank Magel 


HE Board of 

Trade of the 

American Book- 
sellers’ Association sub- 
mits to! its officers and 
members the following 
report of its activities 
during the year just con- 
cluded, together with 
certain opinions and rec- 
ommendations which we 
believe should beadopted. 





Frank Magel 


1. Ethics of Advertising 

In two widely separated instances and 
two entirely different trades, the keynote 
ot recent business gatherings has been the 
responsibility of the wholesaler, and manu- 
facturer, for the well-being of the retailer. 
These two trades are represented by the 
wholesale grocery trade executives and the 
Wholsale Dry Goods Institute. It is, of 
course, obvious that where the manufac- 
turer or wholesaler receives his greatest 
income by distributing his wares through 
retail store outlets, the health of his busi- 
ness can be maintained only through the 
continued good health of those stores. It is 
an established fact that the wholesaler can- 
not come into competition with the retailer 
for the retail sale without disturbing the 
trade’s well-being. This is true not only 
because he diverts a quantity of business 
away from the channel through which it is 
supposed to pass, but because of the feeling 
of unrest that follows such an act. 

The Board of Trade of the American 
Booksellers’ Association wishes to outline 
what is in our estimation a series of faults 
on the part of publishers which may each 
in itself be petty enough, but are certainly 
not contributing to the well-being of the 
booktrade. 

To reiterate the principle stated above 
We say that the bookseller is the natural 
outlet of the publisher and, where the pub- 
lisher sells to booksellers, it is unfair to 
advertise for a direct sale in competition 
with booksellers. If the latter are invest- 
ing time and money in stocking and dis- 
playing and endeavoring to sell those books, 


it is the publisher’s duty to endeavor, 
through such national advertising as he 
may do, to direct the sale to booksellers. 
‘The methods used by some of the publishers 
are unfair. There is today more direct mail 
advertising and coupon advertising than 
has ever before existed. The excuse given 
for coupon advertising is that the publisher 
wishes to check the efficiency of advertising 
media. Equally satisfactory results can, of 
course, be obtained through the bookshops, 
and the publisher may be assured that the 
booksellers will cooperate with him in 
every way in making such surveys. It does 
not seem essential that the publishers spend 
an entire year checking the advertising for 
each individual book. 


We contend that, if publishers wish to 
circularize a mailing list of any given local- 
ity they should do so for the booksellers. 
Such mailing lists as may be procured 
through directories and other mediums can 
also be obtained by the bookseller. It is 
obvious that a sale created for the book- 
seller through this method will not only 
sell the individual book but may establish 
a new customer for the retail outlet, and 
the increase in customers will have the ef- 
fect of increasing the business generally. 
If, however, the sale would not establish 
a new customer, but is made to one who is 
already a patron of the bookshop, it is 
more than obvious that it belongs to the 
retailer only. 


Inserts in books or the use of the flaps 
of jackets that request the person who has 
bought a book in a bookstore to write di- 
rect to the publisher are also unfair. If 
there is a catalog or brochure or other in- 
strument of advertising to be given away 
through this method, the booksellers will 
be pleased to do it for the publisher. 


The sale of books to magazines or or- 
ganizations to be used as premiums while 
those books are still on sale in bookstores 
as current books reduces the value of the 
property of the bookseller. There is no 
doubt but that sales are lost through the 
fact that persons are able to get current 
books for nothing. 
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The practice of advertising special edi- 
tions of books for subscription, or mail 
order sale, at prices less than the same 
books can be purchased for in trade edi- 
tions in the bookstores, is, in the Board’s 
opinion, eminently unfair, unless the book- 
seller is given an equal opportunity to 
share in the sale of the special edition on 
an adequate discount basis. 

The Board considers that the book 
clubs are competitors and believes that the 
publisher in advertising for a trade sale 
(which advertising is supposed to build 
business for the retail bookstore) should 
not mention the fact that any book is the 
selection of any book club, particularly in 
instances where the club sells any book or 
groups of books at lower than the publish- 
er’s price. The argument that such adver- 
tising as is mentioned here “has increased 
the sale of books in the bookstores” we be- 
lieve to be unsound. We believe that the 
advertising will be more productive if in- 
tended solely for the purpose of sending 
customers to bookstores. 

The Board again expresses its firm be- 
lief in the justice of the demand that all 
publishers’ advertising carry in legible type 
the clause “For Sale at All Book Stores,” 
or words to that effect. 

We, the Board of Trade of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association, urge all of 
the members of this organization to aid 
those publishers who adhere to the ethics 
of book advertising as here outlined. 


2. Book Clubs 

We reiterate our belief that the book 
club is a competitor of the bookstore and 
book department, and that it is not good 
business for the retail bookseller to sell 
for, or advertise for, organizations of this 
type in any way. We have contended for 
three years that the book clubs would 
eventually be harmful to the trade as a 
whole. There can no longer be any ques- 
tion of doubt that the interests of book- 
sellers are affected to a serious extent. 
While it is possible that the book clubs 
have created some new business, it is evi- 
dent that a large part of the business they 
are doing has been taken from the book- 
seller. 

It would seem that the interests of pub- 
lishers and authors are also adversely af- 
fected, as the highly exploited monthly se- 
lections are diverting a sale that should be 
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spread over a large number of titles to 
only a few titles. 

That the publishers are becoming aware 
of the dangers in the situation is indicated 
by recent statements to the press and trade. 

We feel that every unit of the trade 
ought to cooperate in working out this 
problem, and we hope this convention wil] 
result in a free and thorough discussion of 
this matter. The board therefore offers 
the following resolution for consideration 
by the Resolutions Committee, with the 
hope that it will be reported to the Execu- 
tive Meeting on Thursday, and adopted by 
this convention: 

RESOLVED, That the American Booksell- 
ers’ Association hereby emphatically protests 
against the method of marketing a limited 
number of so-called “best” books of the 
month through self-styled “clubs” or 
“guilds” conducted for profit on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

1. There is no “best” book of the month. 
The word “‘best’”’ implies a selection from 
things that are comparable. There are 
hundreds of books published every month 
which are of general interest. The field 
of publication is vast. And, without in- 
cluding specialties such as law, medicine, 
engineering and other books for the profes- 
sional reader, the field is divided into 
scores of different areas and each area is 
subdivided into many more. ‘There are 
being published every day books of nation- 
wide and even world wide value and in- 
terest of or concerning art, autobiography, 
archaeology, anthropology, biography, biol- 
ogy, criticism, drama, essays, fiction, folk 
tales, government, history, humor, juvenilia, 
language study, music, morals, poetry, 
psychology, physiology, physics, religion, 
relativity, sociology, sport, science in its 
manifold branches, travel and exploration 
and many others. 

Even within these several fields there 's 
no “best” book. There are many superb 
books published in each month ard in each 
field each having its own intellectual or 
emotional appeal. 

The attempt to choose a “best” book 
from this mass of varied excellence and 1- 
terest is an absurdity. It is an intellectual 
sham. 

2. It is beyond the physical powers 
any limited committee of six or seven Pr 
fessional writers to cover the whole field: 
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Furthermore, with all due respect to such 
committees, it is beyond their intellectual 
temporal qualifications. 

3. The self-styled “clubs” and “guilds” 
are commercial organizations and are run 
for profit. They are not colleges, or uni- 
versities, or national academies, or royal 
societies, or even meistersingers. The judg- 
ments of their paid committees, however 
honest the committeemen may endeavor to 
be, are expected to produce a commercial 
result. 

4. The books that are sold by these 
“clubs” or “guilds” receive an amount of 
concentrated and _ factitious advertising 
which is detrimental to the sale of scores 
of other books in the same field of an equal 
or superior order of merit. 

5. The influence of these “clubs” and 
“cuilds” tends to the acceptance of books 
on “authority” and to the making of mo- 
guls out of otherwise excellent committee- 
men. It tends to discourage the reading of 
book reviews and browsing in bookstores 
and prevents the discovery of the fact that 
the limit of intellectual effort is greater 
than six minds can compass. 

6. The methods of marketing books 
through these “clubs” and “guilds” is 
detrimental to the interests of authors, of 
publishers and of _ booksellers through 
whom, if at all, the cultural needs of the 
people at large must be supplied. 

7. The practice of permitting the officers 
or employees of these “clubs” and “guilds” 
to inspect manuscripts or proofs in advance 
of publication in order that their commit- 
teemen may be presented with a narrow 
choice out of a field which they could not 
by any possibility consider in its entirety is 
the root of a parasitical growth which is in- 
festing the whole field of authorship, pub- 
lication and bookselling. We charge that 
it tends towards a restraint of trade which 
is beyond the protection and scope of the 
copyright laws and out of harmony with 
the idea of free competition in an open 
field. 

RESOLVED FURTHER, ‘That a _ copy 
of these resolutions of protest be sent by 
the Secretary of this Association to all of 


the principal book publishers in the United . 


tates, 
3. Price Cutting 


Price maintenance legislation is not yet 
an established fact. You have been advised 
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through previous reports of this Board, 
through the Association bulletins and the 
Publishers Weekly of the efforts being 
made in this direction. Notwithstanding 
the National Association of Book Publish- 
ers does not endorse the Capper-Kelly bill, 
claiming that it does not cover books, the 
Board has had responsible legal opinion to 
the contrary and asks your continued sup- 
port of that bill. 

The Board has kept itself apprised of 
the price-cutting situation. There has been 
no marked change since the Boards’ last 
report. In one large city outside of New 
York, where for a time a price war was 
threatened, the situation was saved by the 
action of several far-sighted dealers who 
refused to be stampeded. ‘Those dealers 
who did cut prices soon realized the futil- 
ity of a price war in which nothing was 
to be gained except a net loss, and have 
made a serious attempt to restore prices. 
In the opinion of the Board there is noth- 
ing to be gained by price cutting. Prestige 
and profit cannot result therefrom. Demor- 
alization in the industry, and loss to the 
dealer, certainly will result. 

An outstanding example of what can 
happen through cutting of prices is one 
that has occurred recently. A person who 
through the past year has advertised books 
at cut prices exclusively, has recently failed. 
It has been found that he will pay about 
sixteen cents on the dollar to the publish- 
ers and jobbers who sold him and that the 
total loss of the business about equals the 
amount which he has spent on his adver- 
tising. It may be pointed out here that 
that advertising directly affected the retail 
bookstores in many parts of the country. 
It would also seem that publishers have 
had an opportunity to realize that there is 
not much profit to be derived by them 
through selling this type of outlet. Cer- 
tainly the price cutter who takes business 
away from the established dealer and then 
does not pay for the books which he buys 
is not a sound investment. 


4. Clearing House 

The Clearing House has almost com- 
pleted its third year of activity. It now 
serves some one hundred and forty book- 
sellers. In order to learn whether its ex- 
istence was justified, a questionnaire was 
recently sent out by the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The answers were most 
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gratifying. It is estimated that the book- 
sellers using this service saved during 1928 
more than $25,000. The methods of ar- 
riving at this figure were explained in the 
report of your Executive Secretary. We 
recommend the figures in that report to 
the careful attention of those booksellers 
who do not use the Clearing House. 


5. Consolidated Warehouse 


This venture is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage. After it had been operated 
for a year and a half, there was a read- 
justment of the rates charged to publishers 
so that since the first of the year, the Con- 
solidated Warehouse has been operating 
with an income that gives it a fair margin 
of profit. From the publishers’ point of 
view there is a very large saving. In fact, 
it is estimated that the publishers’ shipping 
and stock room costs have been cut 50%. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Consolidated Warehouse is on a firm and 
sound foundation and will continue to 
grow, to the continued benefit of the pub- 
lishers who use it and the Association. 


6. Book Selection 


At the end of last year, Mr. Meyers 
reported to the Board of Trade that he did 
not feel he cared to assume the responsi- 
bility for operation of the BookSelection 
plan any longer. When the first book, 
“All Kneeling,” was purchased from Harp- 
er & Bros., the executive office had orders 
for over 6,000 copies, and there was every 
evidence that it would be fairly easy to 
sell 10,000 copies of each book each month. 
This estimate was later justified by the fact 
that 9,400 copies of “All Kneeling” were 
sold. Obviously, it was necessary to con- 
tract for the books some months in ad- 
vance of publication, and also to contract 
for the advertising some time before publi- 
cation. From the time of the announce- 
ment of the second book, some members 
withdrew part of their support, others quit 
entirely. Mr. Meyers therefore found 
himself along toward the end of Novem- 
ber with a rapidly diminishing list of sup- 
porters and a number of copies of each 
book on hand. Incidentally, the order for 
each month’s book had been reduced to 
7,500 copies immediately upon his learning 
that he was losing some support, but there 
was no evidence of so complete a with- 
drawal on the part of the members. As a 
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consequence, the plan was discontinued 
after the December book had been issued, 
and all advertising was stopped. 

The Board regrets the national adver- 
tising campaign which this plan was to 
have developed could not be continued. 
The responsibility for its failure rests with 
the booksellers themselves. 

7- National Book Council and Bookshoppers’ 
Guide 

Because of the fact that the Board of 
Trade, the Executive Committee, and the 
Executive Secretary are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the retail booktrade needs 
a business stimulant and an_ advertis- 
ing publicity campaign, the Bookshop pers’ 
Guide, which appeared when the BookSe- 
lection plan was started, was carried over 
into this year. It is a four-page monthly 
folder in which ten or twelve of the new 
books are reviewed. In order that it might 
have prestige, and in order that the pub- 
licity features of the campaign might be 
continued, the National Book Council was 
then formed. ‘This group contributes re- 
views and articles to the Guide and is also 
an aid in giving opinions on various sub- 
jects that might be used for publicity. 

The Guide is intended as a mailing 
piece that will attract the person who is 
not book or bookstore conscious; a mailing 
piece that is not so formidable as to 
frighten away a potential customer. It is 
being used, imprinted, by booksellers in all 
parts of the country and ought eventually 
to have a circulation of 150,000 or 


more. 
8. The Executive Secretary 


The Board of Trade heartily endorses 
the work of our Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Meyers. His enthusiasm for the Associa- 
tion and his tireless interest in its prob- 
lems bespeak for him a more active inter- 
est and cooperation from our members. We 
urge you to give careful consideration to 
the letters and bulletins issued by his office 
and avail yourselves of the service and sug- 
gestions offered. 

That this office is making itself increa* 
ingly helpful and valuable to the Associa 
tion and its members is evidenced in maiy 
ways. As an instance, one of our members 
wrote requesting a photograph of the bat- 
tleship Oregon, with apparently every ©! 
fidence that this quite unusual request 
would be fulfilled. It was—and promptly. 
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9. Booksellers’ Training 
The Board of Trade has given consid- 
erable thought to methods for bookselling 
training. We have become convinced after 
our experience with the Federal Board for 

Vocational Education and some recent con- 

versation with a representative of the In- 

ternational Correspondence Schools, that a 

bookselling training course can best be pre- 

pared by persons actively engaged in book- 
selling and publishing. We, therefore rec- 
ommend that plans be drawn for a series 
of written lectures on various phases of 
bookselling, prepared by experts in each 
field, and supplied to our membership. 
10. Code of Ethics 

The Board has had its attention called 
to many violations of the Code of Ethics. 

We strongly urge that every bookseller 

read understandingly the Code as adopted 

by the Association in 1927 and that each 
one adhere to It. 
11. Constitution 

The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing changes be made in the Constitution 
of the American Booksellers’ Association. 

1. That Article I be changed to show 
that the Association is now a corporation. 

2. That Article IV, concerning dues, be 
changed to read as follows: 

Section 1.—The annual membership dues 
shall be $15.00 for concerns doing up to 
$25,000.00 gross per year in books. 

Section 2.—The annual membership dues 
shall be $20.00 for concerns doing from 
$25,000.00 up to $50,000.00 gross per 
vear in books. 

Section 3.—The annual membership dues 
shall be $25.00 for concerns doing from 
$50,000.00 up to $100,000.00 per year 
in books. 

Section 4.—The annual membership dues 
shall be $50.00 for concerns doing from 
$100,000.00 up to $250,000.00 per year 
In books. 

Section §.—The annual membership dues 
shall be $100.00 for concerns doing from 
$250,000.00 up to $500,000.00 per year 
in books. 

section 6.—The annual membership dues 
shall be $200.00 for concerns doing 

_ $500,000.00 or over per year in books. 

Section 7—There shall be an associate 
membership at fifteen dollars per year 
tor employees of concerns that are full 
members, publishers’ representatives and 
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others who are of the booktrade but 
cannot be classified as retail booksellers. 
This shall be a non-voting membership. 
Honorary members shall not be subject to 
dues. 

The Executive Committee may, at its 
discretion, make any changes in the above 
rates, for individual cases, that may be 
considered necessary or expedient. 

Section 8.—No one of the trade who has 
not paid dues for the current year shall 
be permitted to register at a convention. 





Standing: Simon Nye and S. W.H. Tay- 
lor. Seated: Arthur Brentano, Jr., Doro- 
thy Martin and John Kidd 


Employees of members’ stores located in 
convention cities may be considered ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

Section .9.—AIll annual dues shali become 
payable on January 15th of each year. 
Members who have not paid the current 
dues by May tst of that year shall be 
automatically dropped from the roster. 
It will be noted in studying the Treas- 

urers’ report, that with the increasing ac- 
tivities of the Association and its Executive 
office, it is necessary to make some change 
in the method of assessing dues, so that an 
additional income can be gained. The Board 
feels that the Association is now of so much 
greater worth to every individual of the 
trade that our members will be pleased to 
support it in this way. 

It is also suggested by the Board that 
this convention empower the Treasurer to 
receive at once payment of dues for 1930, 
as assessed on the new schedule, and is also 
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the publishers who have adopted a discount 
schedule that makes it possible for the 
dealer to obtain a minimum 40 per cent 
discount and strongly urge all publishers to 
study the costs of retail bookselling and ad- 
just their discounts accordingly with a view 
to granting a wider margin that will place 
bookselling on a sounder and more prof- 
itable basis. 

13. Advertising Outside of New York City 


A recent survey of the advertising ex- 
penditure of all publishers has convinced 
the Board that almost every publisher jis 
taking some of his local support away from 
the booksellers not located in New York 
City. In almost every city and almost 
every newspaper there is a decrease in the 
amount of advertising placed by the pub- 
lishers in 1928. The Board feels that the 
booksellers away from New York are de- 
serving of no less than a fair share of sup- 
port, and urges the publishers to apportion 
their advertising so that dealers in these 
various communities may be helped and en- 
couraged in their efforts to sell more books. 


14. Book Publishers Campaign 


The Board is not unappreciative of the 
work done by the National Association of 
Book Publishers in its Year Round Book- 
selling Campaign. ‘This work has un- 
doubtedly been of help to the book indus- 
try as a whole, and also to the bookseller. 
However, with the advent of the book 
club, whose advertising, circularizing, and 
other activities center a tremendous em- 
phasis on only a few books, and are cer- 
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empowered to allow a 10% discount for 
payment of 1930 dues made before July 
15 of this year. 

3. Article V, Section 10, should be 
changed to read as follows: “The books 
and accounts of the Treasurer and of the 
Executive Secretary’s office shall be audited 
by a firm of accountants on the first day 
of May of each year. At the opening 
session of the annual meeting, the Presi- 
dent shall appoint a committee of three 
members who shall check this audit in 
order to report to the assembled conven- 
tion. 

4. Article V, Section 1 concerns the 
election of officers. Because of the success 
in working out plans of the Western Divi- 
sion activities, the Board feels that the 
chief presiding officer of the Western Divi- 
sion should be first Vice-President of the 
Association and, therefore, recommends 
that Section 1 of this article be amended 
to take this into consideration. 

5. Article VI should have added to it 
the provision for a Western Division 
Board of Trade consisting of nine members 
and three alternates, the first of which has 
already been appointed and instructed to 
work cooperatively with this Board. 

6. Article VI1I—Regional, State and Lo- 
cal Association; now reads as follows: 

“Regional, state or local Associations 
of Booksellers will, on application, be 
recognized as Divisions of the American 

Booksellers’ Association, provided their 

constitutions and plans of membership 

are approved by the Executive Commit- 





tee and on payment of ten dollars dues tainly taking many customers away from 
per year, which shall entitle such Asso- the established bookseller, it would seem 
ciations to one accredited representative that a new policy would be advisable if 
at any Convention, who shall have five the publishers wish to keep for themselves | 
votes.” an active, healthy channel of distribution I 
The Board suggests that this article be through the bookstore and book depart- , 
dropped entirely. It is felt that each in- ment. We, therefore, strongly urge the m 
dividual bookseller of any local organiza- National Association of Book Publishers 
tion should also be a member of the to give earnest consideration to the possi- 
A. B. A. and this article has given some ilities of launching, in cooperatien with th 
persons the excuse for not joining the na- the booksellers, a National Display Adver- : 


tional body. ‘This, of course, withdraws 
support which is needed. 

7. Article VIII, Section 1 concerns con- 
ventions and we suggest the addition of an- 
other section providing for the annual con- 
vention of the Western Division. 

12. Trade Discounts 


We wish to express our appreciation to 


tising Campaign that will attempt to sel 
to the potential book buying public a “Rea- 
son for Buying Books”; that will take 
greater advantage of the sales possibilities 
offered by Children’s Book Week, and 
that will send more customers to book- 
stores and book departments for the'l 


books. 
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15. A National Church Library Movement 


The Murray Plan presented at the last 
convention has been worked out in all de- 
tail by a committee of the Board. From 
it has come the National Church Library 
Movement. Mr. Murray has during the 
past year been forming committees of emi- 
nent clergymen, religious journalists and 
heads of theological seminaries who are to 
be the background for this work. ‘This 
group contains names of great prominence 
and the members will all go on record as 
being in favor of the Murray Plan. It 
was hoped that the publicity work could 
be started sufficiently early this Spring so 
that some of the business might be devel- 
oped by the Lenten Season. The A. B. A. 
was to do the work and publishers of re- 
ligious books were requested to subscribe 
small sums annually in order to pay for the 
publicity and promotion. Lay groups in 
every church in the country were to be 
teld through the medium of the national 
press, religious press and the mails that 
they should subscribe to a fund through 
which the clergymen of each church might 
be able to purchase a certain quantity of 
books each year. Some of the publishers 
who were asked for their cooperation gave 
it willingly. Many did not. The Board 
committee was finally referred to the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers. 
After much correspondence, they found 
them unwilling to cooperate unless they 
could operate the plan under their own 
name. In the opinion of the committee 
this would be unwise, as it would instantly 
place it upon a commercial basis. It is 
now proposed to offer the plan to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Should they adopt it beth pub- 
lishers and booksellers will be given an op- 
portunity to share in a campaign to further 
the plan. 

16. Library Business 





In attempting to do a library business, 
the bookseller is confronted not only with 
the legitimate competition of other book- 
sellers but by competition from jobbers, 
and even publishers, who quote discounts 
that practically equal trade discounts, 
thereby making it impossible for the book- 
seller to compete for such business except 
at an actual loss. ‘The Board believes that 
library business rightfully belongs ‘to the 
bookseller, and that jobbers and publishers, 
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who must after all depend chiefly on the 
bookseller for their outlet, should not com- 
pete with him for this business. 

17. White House Library 

The Board endorses the plan of the 
Western Booksellers to present a perma- 
nent library to the White House. We 
trust this plan will receive the favorable 
attention of the Resolutions Committee and 
be adopted by this convention. 

18. Censorship 

Throughout the year there have been 
rumblings in several communities that indi- 
cate that there are still with us a number 
of small groups of persons who are intent 
upon protecting our morals. Recently the 
Association was represented in Albany in 
order to appear against the so-called “clean 
books” bill. We were recorded then, as 
always, as being in favor of clean books. 
We cannot say this too strongly, nor should 
we be timid in saying that we are unalter- 
ably opposed to a censorship of the few. 
The Board believes that the booktrade, 
controlled as it is by decent people, is in 
itself the greatest safeguard against the 
distribution of unclean or immoral books. 
We are firmly convinced of the fact that 
many of the books which are sold could 
be and are being called’ unclean by small 
fanatical groups. We do not believe that 
that is the opinion of the public and we 
contend once again that the only censor- 
ship is that of intelligence, good taste, a 
sense of humor and common sense as dis- 
played by the public to whom we sell our 
wares. 

There is a bill in Albany known as the 
Vanguard Measure, prepared by Morris L. 
Ernst, which will in cases where a book 
may be ruled as obscene by the courts place 
the responsibility with the publisher rather 
than the bookseller. We feel that this is 
sane legislation and urge booksellers to sup- 
port this measure or any other of similar 
character that may be brought to the legis- 
latures of their respective states. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: If there are no 
objections, this unusually splendid report of 
the Board of Trade will be referred to the 
Resolutions Committee for further action. 

We are fortunate to have with us again 
this year Marion Humble, the Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, who will give her report. 
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HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACON. 








Publishers and Booksellers 
Working Together 


T least two of the resolutions of the 
recent convention in Boston pointed 
toward an opportunity for increasing 

cooperation between publishers and book- 
sellers in an endeavor to strengthen the in- 
dustry. The booksellers propose a national 
campaign “to reawaken the interest in the 
printed page and suggest that committees 
of the two organizations be appointed to 
confer with one another as to the best 
plan.” 

This resolution did not specify any par- 
ticular plan, but may be, interpreted as sug- 
gesting the value of conferences on the 
problems of promoting the general idea of 
book ownership in which both parties 
would be equally interested. ‘The resolu- 
tion may also be interpreted to carry along 
with its general proposals a specific refer- 
ence to the plan for cooperative display ad- 
vertisements which was described at one of 
the convention sessions. ‘This proposal as 
it was tentatively outlined was to be a 
series of advertising experiments this fall 
beginning with two or three typical cities 
in which the results could be carefully 
studied before the method was applied to 
other centers. There would be a series of 
14 weekly half-page newspaper displays 
during the fall, each driving home by illus- 
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tration and by text some aspects of book 
interest or book buying. It was proposed 
to séek support by dividing the lower part 
of the half-page among local booksellers 
and cooperating publishers. 

This tentative proposal would not be a 
substitute for the type of work now being 
done by the National Association of Book 
Publishers, though such a conference as js 
proposed would probably want to see that 
all promotion work going on in one season 
was carefully coordinated. 

It is doubtful whether all the booksellers 
of the country fully understand the 
scope, variety and effectiveness of the work 
that the publishers have been including in 
their program and one comment indicated 
that some thought the present program 
was merely a question of printing posters, 
though the annual reports of the promotion 
work show this is but a fractional part of 
the broad effort to keep books in the minds 
of clubs, churches, scout groups, summer 
camps, men’s organizations, schools, 1i- 
braries, etc. 

The program of display advertising was 
the first thing considered when the promo- 
tion was begun by the publishers’ associa- 
tion ten years ago, and it may be that it is 
more practical now that the trade is much 
larger and its resources greater, but this 
should be studied without prejudice and 
with all possible light thrown on the tech- 
nique of present-day book promotion. 

The other proposal for cooperation de- 
velops from the general feeling that the 
booktrade is a complicated industry which 
is in possession of altogether too few {acts 
with regard to its problems. In every dis- 
cussion that arises there are partial surveys 
and private opinions but too little knowl- 
edge of broad tendencies and conditions. 

The two undertakings embodied in this 
A. B. A. resolution can be studied by 4 
joint committee and their possibilities 

tested out. The first is a survey of actual 
retail accounting methods and costs such 
as has been made by the Harvard Business 
School for the stationery industry, the jew- 
elry industry, department stores and others, 
to their great satisfaction. This plan wa 
first proposed for the booktrade six years 
ago, but not enough support could be foun 
to make it possible to go ahead. ‘The c~ 
operation of 200 bookstores is needed. The 
need of exact facts is even more urgelt 
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now than it was then, and the Harvard 
Business School has more experience in do- 
ing this sort of work. The cost of making 
such a survey would be about $11,000, and 
the book publishers as a contribution to 
what they believe would be an important 
trade project would be willing to make a 
large contribution to the expense. 


The other proposal, which does not over- 
lap the first, can, at present, only be dis- 
cussed as a possibility, but it is a possibility 
of tremendous potential interest to a trade 
that is calling for facts about itself. The 
Social Science Research Council, an organ- 
ization that is made up of representatives 
of a score of societies in the field of eco- 
nomics and sociology, has a plan for mak- 
ing, during the next five years, detailed sur- 
veys of half a dozen important American 
industries. Each survey would be decided 
upon because of the importance of accurate 
information to the industry involved and 
because of the national interest in the field 
being studied. Such surveys would be 
made under the expert direction of one of 
the great business schools of our universi- 
ties. All the facts gathered would be abso- 
lutely safeguarded, and only generaliza- 
tions published. The industries are being 
selected by a subcommittee, of which Ed- 
win F, Gay is chairman, and the funds for 
them are being raised by ‘presenting each 
opportunity separately to one of the great 
Foundations, Already Harvard has under- 
taken to study forestry and the marketing 
of wood products, and another university 
has taken up bituminous coal. It has been 
the tentative suggestion of Dr. Gay that 
the distribution of books from publisher to 
consumer would be of immediate and po- 
tential interest, and, after consulting with 
a tew typical publishers, the subcommittee 
has been drawing up a plan for such a sur- 
vey which will be discussed with other pub- 
lishers and later presented to the Council 
itself for approval before money is sought. 


Such a survey is as yet only in the field 
of discussion, but it could contribute such 
a wealth of facts to the trade for use in 
connection with the development of pro- 
motion and sale of books that the Associa- 
tion, when it was presented to them, voted 
to express in advance of the event their in- 
terest in such an idea. Such a survey 
would be made by impartial experts who 
have no thesis to prove, but their study 
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would only be made possible by cooperation 
of both publishers and booksellers and as 
the figures came out from year to year 
both sections of the trade would be brought 
together to interpret and take advantage 
of the results. 


The A. B. A. Dues 
HE A. B. A. is facing a serious 


situation on the question of member- 
ship and dues. The total amount of 
dues from their roll call is much too small 
to operate a progressive and expanding na- 
tional office. These dues they now propose 
to increase on a sliding scale beginning at 
$15 for concerns doing a business of 
$25,000 and $20 for those doing from 
$20,00 to $50,000 up to $200 for those 
doing over $500,000. This comes to less 
than 1/10 of 1% on the business done, 
which a business man can certainly look 
upon as a sound investment. ‘There is pro- 
vision, too, for associate members at $15 a 
year, which includes all of those outside 
the booktrade who enjoy the conventions 
and find stimulus in worth-while contacts 
from the gatherings. 
We hope that the booktrade will rally 
promptly to its officers and give them this 
support. 


Wilson Honored by Booksellers 


HE A. B. A. Convention voted an 

Honorary Membership to H. W. 

Wilson, and it was an especially ap- 
propriate opportunity for this well-deserved 
recognition, as it was this year that the 
great revision of the United States Catalog 
was brought to completion and the catalog 
distributed to the trade. The motion was 
made by Vernor Schenck, of H. R. 
Huntting Co., long active in the Associa- 
tion and familiar with the importance of 
Mr. Wilson’s work, both in the bookstore 
and in the library field. 

The A. B. A. has, in its constitution, a 
provision for Honorary Memberships, to 
which may be elected, at an annual meet- 
ing, those outside the retail booktrade who 
have rendered signal service to the cause 
of bookselling. There is also in the con- 
stitution a provision for elections to an 
Honorary Fellowship, which is open to 
booksellers only and to which three are 


elected each year. 
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From the National Association 
of Book Publishers 


Marion Humble 


Executive Secretary 


T is indeed a privilege to speak to you 
again, and it has always been a privi- 
lege since the American Booksellers’ 

Association and the National Association of 
Book Publishers started working on the 
Year-Round Bookselling Campaign _ to- 
gether in 1920, for me to appear before you 
and tell you about the progress of our work 
to help build sales in bookstores. 

My report this year will be in the form 
of two recommendations to the Board of 
Trade and to the membership of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers’ Association. If you adopt 
them and take advantage of the proposals 
in them, I am convinced that your volume 
of sales in the next few years will be ma- 
terially increased, as will also your net 
profits. 

Since the impetus was given to the or- 
ganization of Children’s Book Week, the 
Year-Round Bookselling Campaign, and 
Booktrade Education, at the Booksellers’ 
Conventions in Boston and Philadelphia in 
1919 and 1920, publicity for books and the 
demand for books has grown tremendously 
in this country. The Promotion and Lec- 
ture Bureau work, organized by the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, is 
now used by 3,900 booksellers, 500 of 
whom were added to our mailing lists in 
1928. 

The opportunity for the bookseller to 
sell books is greater than it has ever been. 
More worth while books are being pub- 
lished each year, and there are more people 
who want them. But it is more difficult 
to sell books than it has ever been before, 
because selling costs are higher, book buyers 
are more discriminating, and the lists of 
important books published are larger. The 
business of bookselling must be perfected in 
order to take advantage of the greatest op- 
portunity that has ever existed—a real, ac- 
tive, growing national book consciousness 
and eagerness for books. 


J. Frank Grimes, President of the Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance, speaking at the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce Meeting in 
Washington last week, spoke of the com- 
petition which the chain grocery stores give 
the independent grocer, saying in part: 
“While buying and sales volume are of 
great importance, they really mean noth- 
ing if the cost of operations nullifies every 
other advantage. So, if we are at least 
partly conscious we will first get expenses 
in line and then it will be easy to match 
buying and selling power. But it will ab- 
solutely require cooperative action to ac- 
complish lowering expense.” 

Here, then, are my recommendations: 

First: In 1923, learning of the good re- 
sults that had been accomplished in the re- 
tail jewelry trade, the grocery trade, the 
shoe trade by surveys made by the Harvard 
Business Research Bureau, the National 
Association of Book Publishers interested 
that Bureau in the booktrade. We recom- 
mended to the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Detroit convention that your 
Association and ours ask the Harvard Bu- 
reau to make a study of costs of selling 
books, each Association to pay half the cost, 
which at that time would have been about 
$16,000 for a three-year study. We felt 
that with an increasing demand for books, 
better merchandising and a better analysis 
of costs and stock control were necessary if 
the stores were to meet that demand. At 
that time the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation decided they were not reaay to 
undertake the survey. 

Now, again, after six years, we recom- 
mend such a survey as the most construc- 
tive means of building more profits in the 
retail booktrade. ‘The Harvard Bureau 
offers to start work in September, 1929, if 
you will invite them to do so. They will 
need the cooperation of 200 booksellers and 
of the American Booksellers’ Association 
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and the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. The survey they propose will cover 
1929 figures and will cost about $11,000. 
1 am authorized by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Book 
Publishers to tell you that if the American 
Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion decides to ask 
the Harvard Bureau 
to make such a 
study, we will wel- 
come your sugges- 
tions as to what 
part of the cost of 
the survey the pub- 
lishers might bear. 
The Harvard Bu- 
reau will proceed 
only at the request 
of the American 
Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion and with their 
whole-hearted coop- 
eration. 

During the past 
few years, surveys 
have been made of 
the stationery and 
department store 
business, with 20% 
of the entire de- 
partment stores of 
the country, repre- 
senting $1,200,000,- 
000 business. The 
stationery trade 
were so well satis- 
fied with the study 
made of 1926 figures that they have re- 
quested another covering 1928. 


_ All figures collected are absolutely con- 
dential with the Harvard Bureau, only 
averages and percentages are published, and 
they would be of benefit to the entire trade, 
and to retailing in general. Professor 
McNair of the Harvard Business School 
will tell you more about the operation of 
the survey in his talk tomorrow, and we 
earnestly recommend to the Board of 
Trade and to the membership of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers’ Association that you 
request the services of the Bureau, and 
permit the National Association of Book 
Publishers to help you finance it. 


Second: In 1927 we secured as a speaker 
for the American Booksellers’ Association 
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convention program in New York City, 
Earl Barnhart of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, who outlined to you 
the plan of that Board to prepare with 
members of the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation courses in bookselling which 
should be available 
to all dealers. The 
National Association 
of Book Publishers 
pledged $1,000 to- 
ward the expenses 
of preparing the 
courses. The Col- 
lege Bookstore Asso- 
ciation pledged 
$100. We again 
urge you in the in- 
terests of increased 
book sales to devel- 
op this educational 
work and we pledge 
our support to you 
in developing it. 

To double sales of 
books in the book- 
stores through bet- 
ter selling methods 
and better stock 
control, should be 
the aim of the 
American Booksell- 
ers’ Association and 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Pub- 
lishers with the help 
of every book pub- 
lisher and with the 
cooperation of every bookseller. The need 
of books and desire for books exist in 
every section of the country represented 
by the American Booksellers’ Association. 
Let us work together to meet as well as to 
build this growing market. 


Arnold Schréder 
Marion Humble 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: [hank you, Miss 
Humble, for this splendid report. With 
the permission of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, I am going to refer this proposi- 
tion of the Harvard Research Bureau to 
the Resolutions Committee for action. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: There is one 
more committee to be announced, and that 
is the Nominating Committee: John G. 
Kidd, Chairman; Eugene Sommer ; Charles 
Jackson; Howard Jacobs. 
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TuEsDAY MornincG, May 14, 1929 


Financial Books 


Roger W. Babson 


WAS asked by Mr. Jenkins to speak 

on “Financial Books.” I am glad to 

talk with you in an offhand way 
for twenty minutes on that subject, 
and, perhaps, I can best begin my talk by 
saying just a word about these book clubs 
that I see featured in the President’s excel- 
lent address of yesterday. Now, I know 
nothing about the book business, but we do 
spend in our organization a million dollars 
a year in studying industries and studying 
different corporations, and I would say 
from our experience of 25 years, that it is 
useless for you to waste time and energy 
on trying to put out of business the book 
clubs. If the people want the book clubs, 
the book clubs will prosper. If the people 
get tired of the book clubs, the book clubs 
will peter out, and there is nothing that 
you booksellers or publishers can do so far 
as I see which can materially change that 
situation. It is my advice to you, as one 
who has been giving a good deal of thought 
to those subjects, to let nature take its 
course and hoe your own row and tend to 
your own business and build it up. 

A very interesting illustration along that 
line is in connection with the lighting 
industry. When kerosene came in, the 
candle manufacturers ‘thought that they 
surely were going to be put out of business, 
and yet, the consumption of candles has 
increased continually during the last fifty 
years. Then when gas came in, the oil 
people, kerosene people, felt that they were 
surely going to be put out of business, and 
the consumption of kerosene—I am not 
talking about gasoline, but about the con- 
sumption of the old fashioned coal oil—has 
constantly increased by leaps and bounds. 
To show how the industry has been de- 
veloped, I have a little camp out in the 
woods, and I have just contracted for a 
kerosene refrigerator. Now, would there 
be any kerosene refrigerators today if 
there hadn’t beer gas and electric re- 
frigerators? 
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Then when electricity came in, the gas 
people were scared to death, and they felt 
that they were going out of business. But 
there is more gas sold today than ever 
before in the history of the world. I think 
it is very evident from a study of the evo- 
lution of all industries, that it is wasted 
time and energy to try to buck any legiti- 
mate movement, and I think it is time and 
energy wasted for you men to attempt to 
buck the book clubs. If the people want 
them, they are going to have them, and the 
more you buck them, the more advertising 
they will get. If the people get tired ot 
them, they will peter out. 

The sugar business has been in the dol- 
drums for ten years. You remember 
American Sugar Refining stock always 
paid dividends for something like twenty 
or thirty years, and they were so pros- 
perous that they simply figured that every 
one must eat sugar and buy sugar and 
there was no reason for them to get ex- 
cited or develop any innovations. They 
went to seed, and the stock quit paying 
dividends and hasn’t paid any dividends 
for some five years. The Lucky Strike 
people got busy and stood up the sugar 
people, and the sugar people went to work, 
and the result, well, the net result of the 
Lucky Strike advertising has been to put 
the sugar industry on its feet, and last 
week American Sugar Refining went back 
on a dividend basis for the first time in ¢ 
long time! 

Another thing; the book clubs are 20 
ing to have their troubles. Mrs. Babson 
is a subscriber to the Literary Guild. | 
noticed last month that it proposed that !! 
she doesn’t like a book which is sent het 
it will exchange it for any other book. 
Apparently the Guild has its troubles. !' 
half of these fifty thousand people should 
send back that book and desire to exchang 
it for some other book, especially an editio" 
of which only 5,000 have been printed, 
what are they going to do? 
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| remember once I was in a very im- 
portant law case. Charlie Choate, whom 
| consider one of the greatest lawyers 
Massachusetts ever had, as I went on the 
witness stand, said, “Remember, Babson, 
the other fellow is worrying just as much 
as you are.” And 
that is my advice to 
you — remember, 
those book club fel- 
lows are worrying 
just as much as you 
are. 

That brings me 
to the second point. 
| have a clipping 
here I cut from the 
excellent address of 
the President yester- 
day. He says here, 
“The condition of 
retail trade natural- 
ly leads to the ques- 
tion of what is 
wrong with the 
book industry. Are 
the people buying 
fewer books?” An- 
swer, No. “Sec: 
ondly, have the 
bookstores failed to 
respond to the 
changing needs of 
the book buying 
public?” Yes, I be- 
lieve the booksellers 
have failed to re- 
spond. “Thirdly, are we as merchants 
lacking in creative ideas, vision, and acu- 
men?” Those are three fine words— 
creative ideas, vision, and acumen. 

Now, as a humble statistician, I believe 
that the booksellers are lacking and the 
publishers are lacking in those three 
things, creative ideas, vision, and acumen. 
Incidentally, as an illustration of that— 
this is rather personal, but I can’t help 
but rubbing it into Jenkins a little bit—I 
gave a talk at the Institute of Technology 
a while ago on, “Fifty Ways to Make a 
Million.” I thought that would be a good 
‘eller. I know nothing about the book 
business at all, never sold a book in my 
life, but I thought that would be a good 
‘eller, so I sent the manuscript to Jenkins, 
ot Little. Brown & Company, who in- 
vited me to speak this morning, and he 
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sent it back and said that that would be 
a poor book. Well, he is probably right. 
I laid the manuscript on my desk with his 
letter, and the editor of the Forum, Mr. 
Leach, was in my office. He picked the 
manuscript up while he was waiting for me 
and he said, “‘Bab- 
son, I’d like to use 
that article in the 
Forum.” 

I said, “Well, all 
right. But there is 
a letter from Jen- 
kins saying it is no 
good.” 

He said, “Well, I 
will take a chance 
on it.” So it was in 
this month’s Forum. 
This is the point of 
the story, that in the 
last Literary Digest 
the only article from 
any magazine that 
Was reprinted was 
that story from the 
Forum. Now, I 
say that Jenkins was 
absolutely no judge 
whatever of what 
the public want! 

That brings me 
to my subject of 
“Financial Books.” 
That is one thing 
they want. There 
are other things 
they want, but that is one thing they want. 
Just a few statistics: Fifteen years ago 
there were only 500,000 people in this 
country that held stocks and bonds. Today 
there are 7,500,000. ‘That has increased 
in fifteen years from 500,000 to 7,500,000. 
If you sold each one of those only one 
financial book a year, the book business 
wouldn’t be so terribly bad, would it? 
That is only one feature of the situation as 
I see it. 

You go into an ordinary bookstore today 
and ask for financial books. They will 
give you a book which is either purely a 
fiction book like ‘Jubilee Jim” or else they 
will pull out the book that is used as a 
textbook by some dry professor. ‘The pub- 
lic is not interested in either of those things. 
The public is interested in making money. 
I hate to admit it, but it is so. The pub- 
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lic wanted recreation. Now they are 
pretty well fed up on recreation. They 
once wanted education. ‘They are pretty 
well fed up on that. They once wanted 
fiction. Now they are pretty well fed up 
on it. But today what the average man 
wants is to make money, and if any one 
denies it, let him raise his hand. 

Financial books should be sound, pre- 
pared by reputable people, practical, not be 
merely theoretical. For the benefit of any 
book publishers who are considering finan- 
cial books here this morning, let me give 
just two or three minutes to my idea of 
financial books. 

I divide them into three groups, no, 
four groups. One group for the man who 
is interested in the long swings of the 
market, that is the man who is liquidating 
at a time like this, who is storing up that 
cash awaiting a depression and then will 
go into the market at the time of the de- 
pression and make a very handsome profit. 
In making that profit he renders a real 
service, the same service that the ice man 
makes when he goes out in the winter when 
ice is a nuisance and gathers it in and has 
it on hand in storage waiting for the hot 
summer days. 

There is one exceptionally good book 
by a man by the name of Hall on that 
subject. I sent a man here in Boston to 
visit 12 bookstores trying to get that book 
a month ago, and none of them had it on 
hand. It is a classic on the long swings. 
It shows how a man with $6,000 going 
into the market only seven times, with- 
out borrowing one cent and without buy- 
ing on margin, in 27 years, buying only 
listed securities, turned that $6,000 into 
$600,000. Wouldn’t that make a good 
seller if it was advertised ? 


The second group of financial books are 
those that treat of high grade bonds and 
stocks which are bought only for safety 
and income. There are a number of very 
good books on that subject. Those books 
show how a person with safety can aver- 
age 6 per cent on his money by buying 
high grade bonds and stocks. When you 
consider that there are nearly 10,000,000, 
yes, there must be over 10,000,000 sav- 
ings bank depositors in the United States 
who are averaging only 4 to 4% per cent 
on their money, shouldn’t books written 
by high grade men on that division of 
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work sell? It certainly seems so to me. 
There are 10,000,000 prospects who are 
now getting from 4 to 4% per cent on 
their monéy, and you can sell them books 
that will show them, with absolute safety, 
where to get 6 per cent. 

The third group of financial books are 
those that appeal to the long growth in- 
vestor, that is, the man who wants to go 
into an industry when it is young and 
stay by it and grow up with it. Why, 
that book could be made the basis of the 
greatest romance, showing the most won- 
derful growth, like General Motors, 
Eastman Kodak, Victor Talking Machine 
Companies. My cousin put $40,000 into 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
and his dividends amounted in the last 
ten years to over $400,000 a year, and 
all he ever invested was $40,000. Isn't 
that romance? Wouldn’t that be a good 
seller? And there are hundreds of illus- 
trations. 

Then the fourth group is the group 
which treats of so-called short swings. 
Now, I don’t believe there is anything in 
buying stocks today and selling them 
tomorrow and next week at a profit. | 
think that is rank gambling. But every 
stock has its normal value, and at times 
it is selling below that normal value and. 
it is worthy of purchase, and at times it 
is selling above that normal value and is 
worthy of sale. Those who perform the 
function of helping to keep stocks at their 
real values perform a real function. 

Now, it seems to me that if the book- 
seller would grasp the situation and learn 
a little something about investments him- 
self, he could render a distinct service to 
his customers. 

Mr. Brentano, in introducing me, kind- 
ly said that I was the writer of numer- 
ous financial books. To illustrate the lack 
of interest of the general publishers 1n 
financial books, let me say that the only 
publisher that I have succeeded in getting 
for my books—my financial books, and 
there is quite a series of them—is Fleming 
H. Revell, specializers in religious books! 
‘That shows you how, in my _ opilt 
ion, those three words, “vision, creative 
ability, and acumen” are absolutely void 
in the vast majority of you book publishers! 

One thing more to continue that story. 
I made up my mind that I would like to 
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have some other publisher publish one of 
my books, the one which I have here which 
came out a few weeks ago entitled, ‘Triple 
Reserves.” So I said I thought I’d like to 
have Macmillan publish that book. I 
went to Macmillan’s, and I went from 
the top of the building to the bottom of 
the building and visited all the depart- 
ments, and finally, the only department 
that I was able to interest in that book 
was the religious department! There is 
a book on stocks and bonds, the best finan- 
cial book I have ever written, published 
by the religious department of Macmillans! 
Mr. Murray is in this conference, and I 
want to personally thank him for the co- 
operation and help which I had in con- 
nection with that book. 


But, is that the way to put a cover on 
a book? What show would any of you 
women have if you went out decked like 
that book? Isn’t that awful? “Storing 
Up Triple Reserves—Roger W. Babson” — 
nothing attractive about it, nothing ap- 
pealing about it. It looks more like a 
cemetery than a chance to make a million. 
Now, there is the book. I say that you 
folks are asleep, and if you would use one- 
half the energy and creative ability that 
you are using in worrying about these 
book clubs, you would be all right. 


In connection with investments I think 
that one reason why book publishers have 
been a little shy of financial books is be- 
cause that word has been used in a very 
limited sense. ‘The service feature of the 
financial book, the service feature connected 
with investments, has not been recognized. 
I believe that in the sight of God—we 
should take just as much care in the use 
of our money, in seeing that it renders 
service, as we should in connection with the 
use of our time, or our family, or educa- 
tion, or anything else. It is just as much 
our duty conscientiously to invest with the 
purpose of rendering service with our 
money as with our time or other things. 
But in this book I have gone a step 
further and taken the position that there 
are three distinct forms of investment: 
they are the financial reserves, physical re- 
serves, and the intangible or spiritual re- 
serves. Perhaps I can best illustrate what 
I mean by just reading a couple of para- 
graphs from a letter which I wrote the 
other day to one who inquired how it was 
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that that book was being put out by the 
religious department of Macmillans. This 
was my answer: “When referring to in- 
vestments I have in mind the term ‘re- 
serves. ‘This means that our investments 
or reserves should be diversified. A man 
is not rich when he simply has financial 
reserves. To be a truly wealthy man a 
man must have physical reserves, cultural 
reserves, and spiritual reserves as well as 
financial reserves. When one _ honestly 
considers the term ‘investment’ he must 
consider how he is investing his time, his 
health and his faith as well as his money.” 
This is the thought I had in mind when 
writing my last book, “Storing Up Triple 
Reserves.” By “triple reserves” I mean 
financial reserves, physical reserves, and 
intangible reserves, including spiritual, 
cultural, and personal. 

Today is especially a time for a man to 
accumulate real investments and store up 
triple reserves. For instance, good first 
mortgage bonds can be obtained today to 
yield a higher rate than has been the case 
for many years, giving the opportunity to 
store up financial reserves. There are 
recreational opportunities existing today 
whereby business men may store up physical 
reserves in ways never before existing. The 
churches are offering a faith today which 
scientists, business men, and the most 
critical can accept wholeheartedly, which 
should encourage the storing up of spiritual 
reserves. “There never was a time in the 
history of America when people had so 
fine an opportunity to make real, lasting 
investments and store up triple reserves. 
Hence, my advice to business men today 
is three-fold—develop a spiritual faith to 
stand by you when the great test of life 
approaches, build up your health so that 
you can meet that emergency which some 
day will be your test, and buy good bonds. 


I believe it is very important that all 
booksellers should understand this point of 
view in connection with financial books. 
Because a book is a financial book, or be- 
cause a book treats of financial invest- 
ments means little in itself. The different 
forms of investment should be understood, 
and men in bookstores should be of real 
help to the bookbuying public in selecting 
the right kind of financial books for each 
individual reader. 

I will just close with this statement by 
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Mr. Brentano yesterday which I think is 
very, very fundamental: ‘The retail 
bookstores of the country represent a huge 
investment, not only of capital, but of in- 
tellectual and spiritual resources. They 
are the potential cultural centers of their 
respective communities. Any movement 
that would tend to keep away a large 
number of people from the bookstores is 
detrimental to the nation.” I say “Amen” 
to every word of that. The bookstore is 
the cultural and spiritual and educational 
center in every community, and I say that 
if you did go out of business the state 
would be obliged to subsidize you book- 
sellers and establish bookstores of their own 
in order to encourage America, climbing 
upward, forward, for the best! 


New Era in Religious Books 
Dr. William L. Stidger 


PREACHER is quite used to 
A adapting himself to any situation. 

I came here at nine-thirty, expect- 
ing to go on the program—no, not ex- 
pecting to go on, I have had enough ex- 
perience with conventions and noon day 
lunch clubs to know better. I went to 
speak once to the Optimists Club. They 
had a long program, and I didn’t get a 
chance to speak; so they asked me to come 
back. I came back a second and a third 
time, because I got a free lunch out of it 
each time, and still didn’t get a chance to 
speak. Finally the fourth time they asked 
me to come back again, and I had the 
same experience, and I said, “I will not 
make a speech today, but I will give you 
a new definition of an optimist. An op- 
timist is a man who gets invited to make 
a speech at a convention or noon day lunch 
club and expects to make one.” 

I have enjoyed this meeting very much. 
All those words you said about the pub- 
lishers—after having tried to get them to 
sell your 28 books, I agree with, Mr. Bab- 
son, and I just chuckled in my heart when 
you described this beautiful, attractive 
binding that they have given your book. 
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PRESIDENT BRENTANO: I have no doubt 
that if Mr. Harold Guinzberg is in the 
room, he will be sure to have a financial 
book-of-the-month club in which Mr. Bab- 
son will no doubt head the selecting list. 

It is necessary for us to change our pro- 
gram around a little this morning due to 
the fact that we are having a broadcast at 
eleven o'clock, and that is an hour we must 
adhere to. The next speaker we have is 
Dr. William L. Stidger, who, as you know, 
writes and talks books. All of you who 
were out in Detroit some years ago I am 
sure enjoyed the talk he gave us at that 
time. I understand Dr. Stidger has re- 
cently come to Boston. Undoubtedly he 
has heard Mayor Nichols tell of the won- 
derful city Boston is, and probably that is 
what brought him here. Dr. Stidger. 


I hope the jacket was better than the 
binding. 

I have always said this to booksellers. 
I have a lot of friends among the retail 
booksellers, and I say they have no vision. 
I am just like the statistician in that re- 
spect; I keep telling them they have no 
vision. I used to tell one bookseller that, 
and finally he got sick and tired of my 
coming in and wanting him to buy 500 
copies of my book. One day he said, 
“Bill, I have got my cellars full ot 
‘visions!’ ” 

Now, it is a great pleasure to come here, 
though I do not flatter myself to think 
that you know as much about me as | 
know about you. I consider myself a sort 
of John the Baptist in the book business. 
I have so much fun preaching abouv books, 
and I have done it for about ten years 
straight, at least once a Sunday in my 
church, doing all I can to promote books 
in every way. But I am not fooled into 
thinking that you know me as well as 
know you, though I am in constant corre- 
spondence with every one of the publishers 
and most of those who sell books. How- 
ever, maybe you will be able to get who J 
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am by my giving you a little experience I 
had down in El Paso. I don’t know 
whether you know it or not, but it was 
1 who egged Red Lewis into writing 
“Elmer Gantry.” When “Babbitt” came 
out he had a character in there by the 
name of Doc. Drew, and I said, “You 
don’t know anything about preachers.” I 
kept egging him on until he final decided 
to write a preacher book, and he came to 
my home to visit with me for a month or 
so and wrote that book! 

I was down in El Paso, Texas, one 
night, got stuck because my train didn’t 
leave for four or five hours, so 1 went up 
to a Fred Harvey bookstore and saw a 
pile of “Elmer Gantrys” there. I said to 
the fellow in charge, “How is this book 
selling ?” 

He said, “It has stopped now. It sold 
for a couple of months, but it isn’t going 
very well now.” 

Then we got to talking, and I said, 
“What do you think of it?” 

He said, “Fine book. You know that 
the model of this book is a fellow by-the 
name of Stidger up in Kansas City. I 
know him very well. I go in to hear him 
preach nearly every Sunday when I get 
into Kansas City.” 

I said, “Is that so? Is that a true pic- 
ture of him?” 

He said, “It isn’t quite so bad as he 
really is, but it is a good picture! He is 
the funniest fellow you ever saw. He gets 
drunk on Monday morning and_ stays 
drunk all week, but he always sobers up 
in time to go in and preach his sermons 
Sunday morning.” 

I said, “Are you sure of this?” 

_He said, “Oh, yes, I hear him every 
time I go into Kansas City. I’ve heard 
this bird talk lots of times.” 

I said, “I am going to give you the sur- 
prise of your life. Fred Harvey is one of 
the best friends I have, and if I should 
tell him tomorrow morning what you have 
just told me, you wouldn’t have your job 
ten minutes, you’d be out just as soon as 
¢ could get a telegram to you. I am 
going to prove to you there is one preacher 
who is a good sport. You never heard me 
talk in your life; at least, if you did you 
ave got pretty poor eyes, because I am 
the bird you are talking about, and up to 
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this time I haven’t been arrested or put in 
the penitentiary for being drunk all week. 
Here is my hand, but just be careful how 
you are handling the reputations of other 
men.” 

I was quite pleased to read the other 
day, I think it was in the Transcript this 
very clever little thing: It is called “A 
Parable in Regard to Elmer Gantry.” 


“A redheaded woodpecker tries to tackle 
The tin roof of a tabernacle; 

The din is great, but the damage small, 
And that’s ‘Red’ Lewis, after all!” 


I got just as much satisfaction out of that 
as I did hearing Mr. Babson berate the 
publishers for not selling his books! He 
and I can organize a little society any time 
he pleases. We are close now. 

I have been begging the publishers for 
books to preach about for the last ten years. 

I don’t know but what it is an appro- 
priate thing to tell you why I am particu- 
larly interested in books. I feel that the 
preacher who knows his business, who is 
on the job these days, must be interested 
in books. 

I picked up a book somewhere the other 
day, and I read a motto which I think 
would be a good one} for this particular 
convention. It was written in the back of 
an old book, and here is what it said; a 
boy going to college wrote, “I, John 
Brown, will buy books, God helping me.” 
I don’t know but what the title of this 
talk, which had to be changed, of course, 
because of the emergency, ought to be, “I, 
John Brown, will buy books, God helping 
me.” 

For at least ten years, I feel I ought 
to have a little credit for doing a very basic 
thing for you. Ten years ago I started 
out with this idea of dramatic book ser- 
vices, and for ten straight years, which 
means at least forty times a year counting 
out vacations, I have preached what I call 
dramatic book sermons, using either non- 
fiction, or fiction, or one of the many in- 
teresting books that are put out by the 
various publishers, including some such as 
Mr. Babson has talked about this morning, 
as a background or vehicle to carry a spe- 
cific message over to people, and I have 
never lacked in books for that purpose. In 
addition to that, for three years in Kansas 
City, Missouri, over WOQ, I carried on 
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what I called a book broadcast every 
Wednesday. 

During that time I took these books 
which came from the publishers of Amer- 
ica and devoted a half hour to carrying on 
the propaganda of books. I have come to 
Boston carrying on the same propaganda I 
have been carrying on for ten years, but 
in addition to that, I think I am doing an 
even more strategic, lasting, basic thing. I 
have 150 theological students. I have al- 
ways wanted just that thing. I have said 
to myself time and time again, “If I can 
get hold of book missionaries and send 
them out to the ends of the world, I really 
am doing something for books.” So I take 
these 150 boys (I have them for a year), 
and send them out to be preachers. ‘They 
will be in 150 churches scattered all over 
the United States of America. I am hav- 
ing the pleasure of feeding them with 
the same enthusiasm that I have for the 
promotion of books. I am pouring into 
their souls this spirit, “Keep the old suit, 
but buy the new book. Keep the old hat, 
if need be, and the old golf clubs and the 
old fishing tackle, but buy the new book, 
and not only buy it yourself, but go out 
into your little community and teach people 
to buy books.” 

I, for one, am very happy and proud to 
be associated with you, the booksellers and 
publishers of America, as a sort of John the 
Baptist to spread the gospel of the slogan 
that I bring to you this morning, “I, John 
Brown, will buy books, God helping me.” 

Maybe you think this isn’t practical, but 
I am telling you this, that the basic, funda- 
mental way to sell books is to breed and 
teach the children of America, through the 
churches of America, the book reading hab- 
it. I am doing that and every preacher in 
America ought to be doing it. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Stidger. I am sure there is 
lots of good thought in the last talk for 
the round table that will take up this new 
Murray Plan which we have heard con- 
siderable about in the Board of Trade 
meetings this last year. 

The case is now to come up of the Book 
Clubs vs. John Macrae. This convention 
seems to represent the book stores versus 
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Professor Robert E. Rogers, whose paper 
on “Book Clubs’ was a most entertaining 
comment on the Convention’s chief problem 


the book clubs, and Professor Rogers rep- 
resents the public. So this case might be 
called, the People versus the Book Clubs. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Professor Robert 
E. Rogers, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Proressor Rocers’s address was printed 
in the May 18 issue of the Publishers 
W eekly. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Most of us are 
so close to the book business, the book club 
idea, that we don’t get a broad vision of 
the subject. I think you will all agree 
with me that we are very much indebted 
to Professor Rogers for his new viewpoint 
on the subject. 

The next speaker is a Doctor. [| am 
hoping he is a Doctor of Trade Associa- 
tions. I think we need one. Dr. Hugh 
Baker, of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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OU are business men and_ business 
women, and you are tremendously in- 
terested in your business. You are 
interested in making profits out of your 
business. You are exercising an inalienable 
right as business men and business women 
in coming together here in this meeting to 
discuss your common problems as business 
people, to see if those problems cannot be 
met in the light of the book club compe- 
tition, in the light of competition of all 
kinds, and in such a way that you can make 
a fair profit out of your business. 

You have been tremendously interested 
in this scintillating discussion you have 
heard as to the dangers of book clubs, and 
yet, it is my belief as an ordinary business 
man that you are not worried about the 
cultural effects or lack of cultural effects 
of the books clubs; you are interested be- 
cause the book clubs are stepping on your 
toes and taking away your profits, and your 
problem, in a sense, is to meet those mod- 
ern problems of competition, to see if you 
can’t put your business on a satisfactory 
basis and make a fair profit out of that 
business. 

The National Chamber of Commerce, a 
national federated organization made up 
of some 1700 trade associations and cham- 
bers of commerce—and I am going to say 
very little about the Chamber because I 
haven’t been with that organization long 
—the National Chamber believes that the 
toad ahead for such an organization as 
yours has been so well cleared as the result 
of the Supreme Court decisions of 1925 on 
the maple flooring case and the cement case 
and as the result of the successful experi- 
ence of trade associations, the road has been 
80 well cleared that you can go a long way 
along that road in meeting these difficult 
usiness problems with which you are con- 
fronted, providing, of course, that you ob- 
serve the rules of the road and that you 
are reasonably good sportsmen in your con- 
tact with each other. The rules of the 
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Trade Associations 
Dr. Hugh Baker 


National Chamber of Commerce 


road we know, of course, in our trade as- 
sociation work. Your officers know what 
you can do and what you can’t do as an 
organization of business men and women. 

But let me just refer to the “don’ts” 
of Association work briefly. I want to 
spend most of my time in discussing the 
things that we can do effectively through 
our organizations in meeting our business 
problems rather than the things that we 
can’t do. But just a word as to these 
things that we can’t do. First, and these, 
of course, are the objections set up in a 
sense by our anti-trust legislation—we can’t 
get together as a group of business people 
and fix prices for our commodities. Re- 
cently I have investigated some four or five 
very interesting cases in different industries 
where business men and some times busi- 
ness women have got together with the idea 
that in an organization they can fix the 
price. It is not only illegal, but it has 
proved to be uneconomic, and it has never 
worked over any length of time in Amer- 
ican business. We can’t get together and 
fix prices. We can’t get together and re- 
strict production, Sometimes I think it 
would be a good thing if we could, per- 
haps even in the booktrade. But we can’t 
get together and agree to restrict produc- 
tion. We can’t get together and agree to 
divide sales territory. But these are rather 
dry legal suggestions as to what we can’t 
do. You are very much more interested in 
the things that we can do through a trade 
association. 


The trade association has come to stay 
in American business. It took your organi- 
zation 25 years to overcome the idea that 
the big thing was a social organization, and 
that perhaps you could accomplish some- 
thing worth while for your business 
through organized effort. The trade asso- 
ciation has come to stay, and there are some 
very interesting evidences as to the place 
of the trade association in American busi- 
ness and evidences as to its future. 
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We are learning very rapidly that the 
trade association can be made a tremend- 
ously important factor in helping business 
men and business women to meet the vital 
business problems with which they are con- 
fronted, and I believe to solve those prob- 
lems legally in such a way that we can put 
our business on a better basis and get a 
better profit out of that business. 

A very significant change on the part of 
the bankers of this country is their attitude 
towards organized effort. They are appre- 
ciating as business men that we have got 
to get together to meet new competition 
with a united stand; that the little fellow 
or the big fellow who thinks he can do his 
business off in the corner by himself with- 
out affecting his competitor is a very un- 
satisfactory member of the community and 
can’t be very permanent through the year. 


There are other evidences that the trade 
association has come to stay in American 
business. Do you know that there is a 
national organization of trade association 
executives, that the business of handling 
these trade associations is becoming a busi- 
ness and a profession? Last fall in the 
national convention of these trade associa- 
tion executives about 300 men and women 
gathered together to discuss the problems 
of building sounder trade associations, asso- 
ciations that will help to put business on a 
sounder basis. And the trade association 
of the future is going to become, in my 
opinion, more and more an industry wide 
corporation. Perhaps that is going to be 
one of the most effective means of over- 
coming some of the unsatisfactory results 
which may come out of these mergers and 
combinations in American business. 

How far away from that situation is 
your loosely organized group—and I speak 
with some knowledge of your group. The 
trade association has come to stay, an in- 
creasingly important factor in American 
business, accomplishing great things in cer- 
tain industries in putting those industries 
on a more stabilized basis and getting rid of 
bad practices that are making for unsatis- 
factory business, and making it possible for 
the men and women in those lines of busi- 
ness and industry to stand together for the 
accomplishment of more satisfactory busi- 
ness and a more satisfactory profit. 

You will note that I refer pretty often 
to this idea of a more satisfactory profit. 
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Price and profit are uppermost in the minds 
of American business men today. I am 
facing a very fine example of a group of 
American business men and women, | 
know that in your business, with all of 
your interest in culture that you are not 
in business just that you may further cy]- 
ture, important as that is. You have got 
to keep your books in the black; you can’t 
afford to run in the red. In this organiza. 
tion of yours, you can go a long way as 
a group to build better business and get a 
fair profit out of it. 

And now, some of these constructive 
things that can be done through our asso- 
ciations. I referred to the things that we 
can’t do. We have to keep those in mind. 
We can’t run afoul of the law. And yet, 
I say the road has been so cleared that we 
can go a long way along that road in carry- 
ing on exceedingly constructive things. 

Overproduction is an important prob- 
lem. Call it under-consumption if you 
want to. I suppose the economist would 
say that there is no overproduction, but 
as business people we know that there is 
overproduction. 

A second problem is price cutting. Can 
we meet this problem of price cutting on 
a legal basis? I say we can. 

A third problem is what we might call 
the exchange of business, the invasion of 
sales territory. The amount of money that 
is being spent in America today simply to 
get the other fellow’s business, simply to 
exchange business, if put into the develop- 
ment of new business, would make business 
better in America. We are spending 4 
tremendous amount of money just to get 
the other fellow’s business. 

Then there is a fourth problem and 4 
very serious problem, and that might be 
indicated as bad trade relations, wasteful 
and harmful practices that are making tor 
unfair competition or practices that are u- 
economic and unbusinesslike, price discrim'- 
nation, secret rebates, selling below cost 
inducements to breach of contract, defama 
tion of character and product, and so 0! 
down the line of wasteful and harmful 
practices that are making for unfair com 
petition. Perhaps you have some of those 
problems in your industry, and agai, 
say that we can meet those in a legal way 
and meet them effectively, but only through 
a well-organized trade association. 
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All of the activities that you can take 
up through your organization of a construc- 
tive character should be focused upon the 
solution of these outstanding business prob- 
lems. Now, you can spend a lot of time 
on little things, in doing little things that 
may save you a little money. But through 
your organization, are you attacking these 
outstanding problems of overproduction 
and price cutting and these bad trade prac- 
tices? If you are not, then your associa- 
tion isn’t set up in the right way; you are 
not financing it as a business organization; 
you are not seeing that it is being man- 
aged as it should be managed ; you are not 
getting out of it a return on the invest- 
ment which you have a right to expect, 
and the dues which you pay in your asso- 
ciation are an investment in better busi- 
ness, and if you are paying but a pittance 
of dues you can’t expect to get much out 
of the investment. 

How any business man can do business 
today without a knowledge of what it is 
costing him to do business is very difficult 
to understand, and yet, we know that very 
many people are trying to do business from 
year to year without knowing what it is 
costing them to do that business, and they 
are attempting to determine a fair price 
for their product without a knowledge of 
their costs. There should be a complete 
and satisfactory industry-wide business 
statement based upon a sound knowledge of 
costs, based upon statistics as to your in- 
dustry, if those are of value, a sound busi- 
ness picture of the industry as a whole. 
You have your own business statement 
from year to year. You know exactly 
what that business statement means. You 
should be able to lay your individual busi- 
ness statement over against that statement 
ot the business of the whole industry to 
see whether you are getting your share of 
the consumer’s dollar, whether you are 
getting out of your business what you have 
aright to expect to get out? That is one 
of the constructive things that we can do. 

You are interested in the idea of a group 
advertising. We believe, as a result of very 
careful study of trade promotion in a num- 
ber of the larger industries in the country, 
that there are three important phases to 
any trade promotional campaign, and the 
first phase is research and education. I am 
rather inclined to believe that perhaps the 
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publishers ought to be doing more research 
to help you out in the business you are 
carrying on. Are you proposing a national 
advertising campaign? If you are, are you 
sure that your group is prepared for that 
campaign? Are you ready to key your 
stores into that campaign, so that you are 
going to get the most out of the invest- 
ment which you propose to make in that 
advertising campaign? I know one great 
industry that is raising a million dollars 
a year for four years for an advertising 
campaign. They are going to make the 
public, let us say, furniture conscious or 
book conscious or something of that kind; 
that is the term that is used. They are 
going to spend a million dollars a year for 
four years to do that. Yet, I say, after 
going into that situation carefully, I am 
of the opinion that that industry is not 
ready for an advertising campaign. The 
group as a whole is not ready to put its 
shops into shape to take advantage that 
they ought to get from it. 

Research and education are a very vital 
phase of any trade promotional campaign. 


‘ Keep that advertising always under your 


own control. I believe in advertising, but 
keep your advertising campaign in your 
own hands. 

I can see here a group of people repre- 
senting a great industry, doing a tremend- 
ous business, just nibbling around the edges 
in the way of constructive association work, 
and I can see that if you will just get to- 
gether and pool your intelligence and your 
energy and your money into building up 
of a sound association, the bookseiling busi- 
ness could be put on a very satisfactory 
basis and on a basis of better profit to you. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: I am sure you 
all agree with me that Dr. Baker has given 
us a number of good thoughts, and ideas, 
some of which I have made note of, and 
I know Mr. Melcher has made notes of 
others that will materially help us to 
strengthen this association, and we thank 
Dr. Baker. 

Our next speaker on the program today 
is Mr. Malcolm Macnair. Professor 
Lewis, who was to have spoken couldn’t 
get here; Mr. Macnair is associated with 
Professor Lewis, and is going to talk to 
us on “Some Trends in Retailing.” He is 
from the Harvard School of Research. 
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Some Trends in Retailing 


Professor Malcolm Macnair 


AM substituting on your program for 

Professor Lewis, who was called out 

of town on an important matter. It is 
easy enough, of course, around Boston to 
find another professor to substitute. ‘This 
is an educational community, and there are 
lots of professors here. If for some reason 
one walks out on you, you can pick up an- 
other one anywhere. In fact, some one 
with a turn of mind for statistical compila- 
tions (I am sure it wasn’t Mr. Babson) 
has computed that if all the college pro- 
fessors who run around the country telling 
people how to run their business were laid 
out in a row end to end, it would be a 
damn good thing! 

The subject which Professor Lewis 
planned to talk to you about is “Some 
Trends in Retailing.”” Now, there are a 
lot of trends in retailing and a good deal 
might be said about them. But your pro- 
gram has been long, and I want to con- 
fine myself, with your permission, to one, 
which I consider one of the most important 
trends in retailing and which is what I 
shall call the trend towards better manage- 
ment. I should like to have called that 
the trend for more scientific management, 
were it not for the fact that so much clap- 
trap is put out nowadays under the term 
“scientific” that reputable people scarcely 
dare to use that term any longer. So I 
will not say the trend towards more scien- 
tific management, I will say the trend to- 
wards more intelligent management, or 
simply the trend towards better manage- 
ment. 

We have in this country two great 
fallacies. One is that anybody, no matter 
what his previous experience, can hold 
ofice. The other is that anybody, no mat- 
ter what his previous experience, can run 
a retail store. It doesn’t take an expert 
to hold office! Well you get a picture of 
the results of that in our censorship here 
in Boston. It doesn’t take an expert to 
run a retail store. You get a picture of 
that in a situation such as that lately dis- 


closed in Buffalo, where out of all the re- 
tail grocers who entered business between 
the years 1918 and 1926 80 per cent. were 
out of business at the end of that time. 

Now, in the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, we get a pretty good pic- 
ture of the way in which competition 
through the survival of the fittest is forc- 
ing this trend towards better management, 
I want to read you just two or three let- 
ters from some of the merchants who are 
evidently feeling the press of competition. 
This is a letter which we received from 
a retail grocer. He writes as follows: 

“Dear Sirs: I am glad to hear from 
you. I am disgusted and almost busted. 
I have been getting poorer and poorer for 
the last five years. “Two years ago my 
profits were $750 and last year I made 
only $380. I have borrowed most of my 
life insurance and owe two notes. It is 
all gone like sand down a rat hole, and 
I am as poor as ever. I can’t see where 
it all goes. I do not know anything about 
bookkeeping. Can you tell me what I 
should try to know about my business and 
what books to keep?” 

Here is another one: “Dear Sirs: In 
reply to yours under date of March 23, 
1926, I will say that I was not in the re- 
tail grocery business in 1925, thank God! 
I have been in business for thirty years 
and just found a much easier way to the 
poorhouse than running a grocery store and 
being called a profiteer when a man works 
fifteen hours a day for three meals a day 
and a bed to sleep on and no more.” 

Here is one from a retail jeweler: 

“Gentlemen: It took me twenty yeas 
to find out that a man was a daran fool to 
try and run an exclusive jewelry business 
in a small town, grinding his eyes and head 
out explaining to the other damn fools why 
Ingersoll watches don’t run, learning als 
that the rich man’s dollar is not worth 
within 10 to 20 per cent. of the poor man's 
dollar to the merchant, as the rich ma 
not only expects more for it, but keeps 0 
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waiting forever for it. In fact, I have 
some outlawed accounts on my books from 
millionaires now. I hope I meet them in 
hell some day long enough to fill the seat 
of their pants full of asbestos shoe leather.” 

That is what some of these people have 
on their minds. That shows how the force 
of competition bearing on a lot of these 
people is forcing them either out of busi- 
ness or into better management. The way 
in which competition is working to force 
merchants towards better methods of man- 
agement can be illustrated, I think, by the 
matter of profit. As the last speaker said, 
after all, no matter what the other consid- 
erations are, you have got to consider profit 
in the long run. You are in business to 
make a profit. 

What is profit? Well, profit is the re- 
sult of just two important things in your 
business. I am going to talk figures now 
just a little, and those figures are what I 
call the gross margin of profit, that is, the 
difference between what I sell merchandise 
for and what you pay for that merchandise, 
the difference between that gross margin, 
and it is better to call it gross margin than 
to call it gross margin of profit, because 
you know there is precious little profit out 
of it after you get done paying expenses— 
the difference between that gross margin of 
profit and the total cost of doing business 
is your final net profit. 


Let me illustrate that from a chart pre- 
pared originally for the retail jewelry 
business in 1926. ‘That represents the 
consumer’s dollar, what we call fre- 
quently a piechart. Well, there is not 
much pie for the jeweler. ‘This takes the 
consumer’s dollar as 100 cents and shows 
what happened to it in that particular year 
in the retail jewelry business. The whole 
big arena here is the consumer’s dollar, 100 
cents. The black area is the cost of 
merchandise. ‘That amounted to 59 and 
one-tenths cents. ‘This whole area is what 
I call the gross margin, that is the differ- 
ence between the sales or 100 cents and 
what he paid for the merchandise, or 59 
cents. In other words, this entire area of 
almost 41 cents, 40 and nine-tenths cents 
Was gross margin of profit. But this shaded 
gray area here is what it cost him to run 
the business. He couldn’t put all of that 
4I cents into the bank and use it to buy 
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Rolls Royces with, Oh, no, he has got to 
pay his rent, wages, sales force, advertising 
if he does any, and all the rest of the ex- 
penses of doing the business, and when he 
is done he has spent 39.8 per cent. in doing 
that, almost 3 cents has been spent, and 
what has he got left for his final net profit ? 
Only this thin narrow wedge down here, 
this white wedge, 3.1 cents, just slightly 
over three cents out of the consumer’s dol- 
lar spent in the average retail store in 1926 
remained as a final net profit. 
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Let’s see what other factors are here 
really within the merchant’s control. After 
all, the size of the sales dollar itself, which 
is roughly speaking the prices he can get 
for his merchandise, determines his busi- 
ness by competition, which means competi- 
tion outside himself. In your business I 
think that is a matter which is even more 
complete and determined than it is in the 
jewelry business. Furthermore, the cost 
of his merchandise, is determined competi- 
tively in the jewelry business, and in your 
business it is determined even more com- 
pletely than in the jewelry business. Con- 
sequently, it is only within a narrow area 
that he has full sway to exercise his own 
management and ability on the internal 
problems of his store, to see whether he 
can make a profit result. If this gray area 
here of total expense, total cost of doing 
business creeps down here until it meets 
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Major Common Figures According to Net Profit or Loss 


262 Stationery and Office-Outfitting Dealers Reporting for 1926 
Net Sales = 100% 
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that black line, it eats up all of his net 
profit, and if it creeps over the edge, then 
a thin red line appears, because the total 
expense will then have exceeded his gross 
margin of profit. Of these factors it is 
primarily this factor in here, the total cost 
of doing business which is most completely 
within the merchant’s control, if the result 
which he obtains depends very largely on 
his success in controlling this factor. 

That I think I can illustrate to you by 
some figures from another line of business, 
viz., the stationery business. These figures 
are based onthe reports of a group of re- 
tail stationery stores. “There were about 
240 retail stationery stores reporting to the 
Bureau for the year 1926. These charts 
happen to be made for a meeting with the 
stationers and I brought them over here 
for illustrative purposes. 

We took that group of stationers and 
divided them into three sub-groups. Out 
of all that bunch there were 95 firms that 
in 1926, showed a net loss as a result of 
that year’s business. ‘There were 115 firms 
that made some profit; but less than 5 per 
cent. of their sales was profit, and there 
were 52 firms that made more than 5 per 
cent. net profit. All these figures were on 
the basis of net sales as 100 per cent. 

Now this group showed an average loss 
of 3 per cent. of sales. This group that 
made some profit but less in every instance 
than 5 per cent. came out with 1.7 per 
cent. net profit out of the dollar, but this 
group of 52 per cent. here which had in 
each instance profit of 5 per cent. or more 
of sales came out on an average with 7.4 
per cent, net profit, which is a fairly re- 
spectable profit in that line of business, at 
least, when based on net sales. 


Now let’s see where the reason for this 
big difference is. Here is a difference of 
over 10 per cent. from a loss of 3 per cent. 
to a profit of 7.4 per cent. We look first 
of all at the gross margin, that is, the dif- 
ference between the sales price and the cost 
of the merchandise. This group here has 
a gross margin of 32.8 per cent., this group 
has a gross margin of 35 per cent., that is 
only 2.2 difference, but when we _ look 
down at the total expense figure, there is 
where the difference comes. ‘These firms 
that sustained a loss had total expenses of 
35.8 per cent. of their sales, That is, nearly 
36 cents out of each dollar the consumer 
spent there was used to meet expenses of 
doing business. This group over here in 
the middle with less than 5 per cent. profit 
had 31.5 per cent. expenses, quite a differ- 
ence, and this group here which made 
profits in each instance of 5 per cent. or 
more had total expenses of 27.6 per cent. 
There is where the big difference comes in; 
it comes in on the total expense. That is 
the principal reason why there is a better 
profit showing here. It is because the total 
expense was so much lower through the 
management of the business so they are 
able to hold down the total expense. 

That same type of comparison we have 
made for a very considerable number of 
wholesale and retail businesses, and inva- 
riably found a similar result. in other 
words, the firms that had been able through 
management to control that one big con- 
trollable factor, the cost of doing business, 
come out ahead. 

Now, this controlling the cost of doing 
business is not merely a matter of budget 
and accounting and statistics and compat'- 
sons; control of the cost of doing business 
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Major Common Figures According to Rate of Stock-turn 


262 Stationery and Office-Outfitting Dealers Reporting for 1926 
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frequently means controlling the merchan- 
dising policies of a business, planning the 
sales, making sure that you have what the 
customer wants. I don’t know any better 
definition of merchandising than the old 
one of having what the customer wants 
when he wants it. 

Then there is another angle to merchan- 
dise control not so much the qualitative, 
what you should sell, but rather quantita- 
tive angle of how much to have, having 
just enough and not too much. That angle 
of merchandise control is awfully import- 
ant in a great many lines of business. ~ I 
won't presume to state how important it 
is in your business, but in a good many 
lines of business, merchandise control has 
become a very important factor in account- 
ing. 

I think I can illustrate the effects of 
merchandise control, again referring to the 
stationery business. There is one very good 
index of the effectiveness of merchandise 
control, and that is the rate of stock turn. 
Stock turn is a thing which is not thor- 
oughly understood by a good many people. 
Stock turn represents the sale and replace- 
ment of an average stock of merchandise. 
lhe rate of stock turn is the number of 
times in a year that you can sell and re- 
place the average stock of merchandise that 
you carry. A lot of people make mistakes 
in hguring stock turn. If you have a busi- 
hess of $100,000 a year and if you carry 
‘l average stock of $40,000 2 year at cost 
4 good many people would say you turned 
your stock two and a half times. That 
sit right, because that $100,000 figure 
‘Sat retail, That is your selling price. 

_ Now, if your cost of merchandise is say 
$80,000, in other words, if your gross mar- 
81 Of profit is $20,000 on $100,000 of 





business, then what you should do in deter- 
mining the rate of stock turn is to divide 
the cost of the merchandise sold by the 
average inventory at cost which would be 
$80,000 divided by $40,000 or a stock 
turn of two times a year instead of two and 
a half. A good many merchants we have 
found in various lines of business fooling 
themselves as to their real rate of stock 
turnover. 


I said a moment ago that stock turnover 
is an index to the effectiveness of merchan- 
dise control, and you can see that that stock 
turnover has a pretty definite relation, I 
won’t say necessarily a causal relation, but 
a close correlation at least with the profit 
showing of the business. |Here we took the 
same group of stationery firms again. 

Here are 262 stationer and office outfit- 
ters, and according to their rate of stock 
turnover in each case figured in the way 
I have explained—here are 112 firms, this 
group of 112 firms turned the stock less 
than two and a half times during the year. 
Here were 100 firms that turned their 
stock between two and a half and three 
and nine-tenths, roughly between two and 
a half and four times a year. Here were 
50 firms that turned their stock four times 
a year or more. Here is a net loss of two- 
tenths of I per cent. 

This group, similarly, when you average 
out the showing for 100 firms that turned 
their stock somewhere between 214 and 4 
times a year, came out with 1.6 per cent 
profit, and this group of 50 firms which 
turned their stock in every instance four 
times or more a year came out with 3 per 
cent of sales as an average net profit. 

Now, I don’t mean that stock turn is 
the most important thing or necessarily the 
most fundamental thing to control in a 
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business, but it is an index of merchandise 
control and does have a crucial relation to 
profit. 

Again, tests similar to this in a great 
many lines of businéss again show precisely 
the same results. The slowest stock turn 
doesn’t always have a net loss, but the 
profit showing is invariably lower than the 
profit of the firms that turn their stock 
more rapidly. ‘Therefore, in concluding 
this, let me simply tell you a story which 
I believe illustrates what I have said about 
the difference between the retail store of 
yesterday and the retailing of tomorrow. 
This story illustrates the retailing of yes- 
terday. 

A member of a race that has given the 
country many great merchants and many 
great mén in other walks of life came to 
this country as a poor boy and started a 
store on the East Side of New York and 
began to raise a family. The business grew 
and prospered and he moved over to Broad- 
way and built a larger store. ‘Then he 
moved uptown into the retail district and 
built a still larger store, his sons all work- 
ing in the store. The old man was always 
there, and he finally became one of the 
great retail institutions of the city, but the 
old man was always one of the first ones 
there in the morning and one of the last to 
leave at night. 

Finally full of years he lay on his death 
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bed with his family gathered around him. 
He began calling his sons by name. He 
said, “Isidore, are you here?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Abraham, are you here?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Tkey, are you here?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Well, who da hell is lookin’ after the 
store?” 

That is retailing of yesterday for you, 
sticking to the job always. I don’t mean 
that that isn’t important in the retail busi- 
ness of today and tomorrow, but everlast- 
ingly sticking to the job and looking after 
the store is the way in which retailing has 
been done successfully in the past. I sub- 
mit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that in 
the present and increasingly in the future, 
we have to have more than that, we have to 
have management based on a thorough 
knowledge of facts, management based on 
something other than guess and hunch, 
management that really is intelligent man- 
agement, which I’d call scientific if | 
wanted to use that term. And, gentlemen, 
it is a trend towards that kind of manage- 
ment in the retail business which I regard 
as the most important trend by far of any 
in retailing today. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: I know you will 
all agree with me that charts of this kind 
are necessary in the book business, and with 
the help of our good friends, the publishers, 
at our next convention or two years from 
now we hope to have figures of this kind 
for bookstores. 

The next speaker needs no introduction 
to this audience. Two years ago if | 
had been introducing him I would liken 
him to the boy that held his finger in the 
dyke ; today, however, I think he’d be more 
apt to be likened to Horatio at the bridge. 
Mr. Macrae. 

. . Mr. Macrae presented his pre- 
pared Address, printed in the Publishers 
W eekly of May 18. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Mr. Magel has 
a letter from Mr. Stokes to read to you: 

[This was printed in the Publishers 
W eekly of May 18.] 
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WEDNESDAY MorNING, May 15, 1929 


HE Third Session convened at 10:10 
o'clock, Mr. Richard F. Fuller pre- 
siding as Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN RicHarRD F, FULLER: We 
are having a general meeting here this 
morning before we separate for the group 
meetings. The discussion this morning will 
start with beok clubs. The meeting is 
now open for discussion. 

JoHN Kipp (Stewart-Kidd Co., Cincin- 
nati, O.): I haven’t very much to say 
about the book clubs, more than I have 
thought for a long time, from rather a 
close observance of sales. I believe, as far 
as we are concerned, that by the present 
misleading advertising we are injured in 
our business. It isn’t only that our pocket- 
books are affected, because so far I 
don’t believe that has been the principal 
angle, but it is the general idea that is 
being gradually inculcated in the minds of 
the buyers and readers that as a profession 
we are profiteering and doing other things 
that naturally are objectionable to the 
American public. If this goes on, none of 
our customers coming in will believe any- 
thing we say and it will be increasingly 
hard to be what we are attempting to be, 
and that is representative distributors of 
books. . 

We have performed and we are perform- 
ing a definite function; we are benefiting 
the author and the publisher and ourselves 
incidentally in the distribution of books. 
Professor Rogers yesterday certainly hit the 
ethical side in a most marvellously clear 
way, and I am hoping that something can 
be done, I don’t know what, whereby some 
of these objectionable practices will be 
more or less curtailed, because at present 
things are not what they should be. The 
publicity given the books and book buying 
and bookselling by the book clubs undoubt- 
edly will stimulate interest in numbers of 
people, but it certainly can’t help us, and 
this morning I am merely voicing what I 
presume is the feeling of all of you. I 
hope that some definite understanding will 
be arrived at. 

CHAIRMAN FuLLeErR: I am sure there 
must be others who would like to say some- 
thing on book clubs. We may ‘feel that 








Dick Fuller and Ralph Hale with 
Stanley Rinehart and Frank Magel in 
the background 


it was all expressed yesterday, but I think 
it would be interesting to all of us if you 
will state how you agree or disagree with 
if. 

FRANK Mace. (Syndicate Trading 
Co., New York): I believe that everyone 
who has an opinion about how this situa- 
tion is affecting his business should make it 
a particular point while this opportunity 
presents itself to stand up on his hind legs 
and tell about it. 

I personally would like to take some 
small exception to that part of Mr. Bab- 
sons’ talk yesterday which referred to book 
clubs. Mr. Babson may be a good statisti- 
cian but, certainly, anyone who knows any- 
thing about the book business realizes that 
the analogies were not apt to the present 
situation. The bookseller isn’t in the same 
position as the candle manufacturer in com- 
petition with the kerosene dealers. The 
bookseller certainly isn’t in the same posi- 
tion as the kerosene dealer in competition 
with the gas distributor. The bookseller 
is selling exactly the same article that the 
book clubs are selling. 
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1 personally believe that the book clubs 
are harmful to the best interests of book- 
sellers, publishers, authors, and the public. 
I don’t need to go into reasons for that 
belief. I think the matter was fully cov- 
ered, at least from my point of view, in the 
talks and the papers that were given to 
you yesterday. I should like to say that I 
am not quite willing to be considered as 
fighting or warring on the book clubs. I’d 
be much more willing to be considered as 
quite willing to aid them, help them in 
every possible way to follow what Mr. 
Babson calls their natural course into 
oblivion! 

Mr. CarHart (Rodger’s Book Store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.): This last suggestion ex- 
presses what has been in my own mind, an 
idea which I carried out in practice for 
some time. I take a somewhat amused 
view of the book clubs when customers 
speak of them or ask my advice or com- 
ment upon them to me, because I feel that 
the very best way in which to meet the in- 
telligent book buyer is to point out to him 
what he has got in the book club, and 
when he realizes that, his interest and his 
membership drops. You’d be surprised 
how many books that have been obtained 
from the clubs are brought to me in an 
unread condition with a request for some 
basis of exchange for a book they really 
want. It is useless to say that they can 
exchange it in the place where they got it. 
That seems to be too much trouble. Fur- 
thermore, they want my advice as to what 
they want in place of it. 

That shows a healthy condition, and if 
we can encourage that attitude, the ex- 
pense of replacing books for those custom- 
ers will become increasingly greater to the 
clubs. I carry in a place for easy access 
examples of some of those books that have 
been published in the so-called special edi- 
tions and special bindings for members so 
that they can be readily compared with the 
trade editions of those same titles, and it 
doesn’t need anything more than a cursory 
examination to show that the member did 
not get as much for his money as I am 
prepared to give to the casual buyer, either 
in attractiveness or desirability. ‘The read- 
ing matter may be there, but we could get 
that in a dummy unbound, which would 
be totally unsalable. That angle of it has 
been stressed in advertising, and it needs 
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only be pointed out as an absurdity, a false 
claim, that there is something especially de- 
sirable and distinctive in the exclusive 
binding for members. 

I feel that open attitude of warring op- 
position only engenders in the customer the 
feeling that we are hopelessly hurt and are 
making an ineffectual protest. We must 
never allow ourselves to be put in that posi- 
tion in the eyes of the customer. We can 
attord to be condescending and await the 
inevitable so far as our conversation with 
the customer goes, but among us here we 
should formulate a positive course of ac- 
tion, not merely to hit back where we were 
hit but to start a counter-fire, a barrage of 
our own effort which will, if not drown 
out, at least divert the attention of the 
thinking; for we cannot divert the atten- 
tion of the unthinking wherever there are 
fireworks. 

Haro_p GuINzBurRG (Literary Guild) : 
Curiously enough, I seem to disagree with 
a good many of the things that have been 
said for the last few days at the various 
meetings. One reason, I think, for finding 
it hard to agree is that so many different 
things have been said, and I think it will 
be very helpful if we might get together 
and decide just what the objectionable 
qualities of the book clubs are, because | 
have heard a good many contradictory 
things said about them. For instance, we 
have had the charge that the book clubs 
simply cater to the most popular taste and 
will increasingly lower their standards. We 
have also heard it said that the clubs sent 
out ridiculously highbrow books; on the 
one hand that the people are disgusted 
with the choices sent out, and on the other 
hand that there is a great menace that the 
book clubs will continue to grow. 

We hear booksellers get up and damn 
every phase of the book club movement; 
we also hear them report on their own 
BookSelection service which was started 
last year and speak of it with regret, and 
even advocate a new plan so that the 
book club idea can be used to the advan- 
tage of the bookseller. 

Well, it is probably natural to have dif- 
ferent points of view. I don’t feel that 
the word “war” that has been used in the 
press and is meaningless is a very accurate 
word. I don’t think there is a war. So 
far, at least, one side seems to be rela- 
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tively pacific. I think that some of the 
booksellers are making a real mistake in 
considering book clubs their enemies. ‘To 
my mind, they are not enemies any more 
than the bookseller is an enemy of the 
book club. 

We are accused of all sort of crimes. 
Professor Rogers in his talk yesterday told 
the old story about the girl who had a 
book and now she has 12 books, and every- 
body laughed, and it: was something to 
laugh at. Personally, 1 don’t consider it a 
crime to see a person who used to have one 
book now have 12 books. 

Another of the inconsistencies that came 
up was the statement that obviously the 
book clubs do not cater to intelligent peo- 
ple, do not cater to bookish people; they 
simply scout around and find the stupid 
people who can be easily misled, who don’t 
read books anyway, and they acquire them 
as members for their organizations. Maybe 
that is so. If it is, I don’t know why the 
booksellers should be worrying very much 
about book clubs. 

Standardization is one of the high 
crimes, to a great many people probably 
the highest. Maybe there is something un- 
pleasant in the idea of applying a typically 
modern American merchandising method 
to a business like the book business, which 
most of us have always thought of as a 
relatively quiet, dignified, pleasant sort of 
business. I can perfectly well\see that point 
of view. I think it is one that anybody 
must feel to a certain extent who has been 
in this business for any time. On the 
other hand, we are faced with the question 
ot whether in a business we dare go ahead 
doing things in the same pleasant fashion 
when all other businesses are thinking up 
new devices, new systems of selling, new 
attractions to put their wares before the 
public. 

[t is my firm conviction that the book- 
sellers and the book clubs are not enemies. 
Both are engaged in primarily the same 
thing, selling books to people, selling books 
to people as distinguished from selling 
magazines to them or movies or radios or 
automobiles. The retail book business is a 
singularly difficult business. It has never 
been a profitable business—not compared 
to other lines of wholesale or retail activity. 
I think that a great many very sensible 
Suggestions were made about the book busi- 
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ness in the course of the past few days, 
but I don’t think that anybody has gone 
quite far enough. I believe very firmly 
that there will never be a healthy retail 
book business until all of the people in the 
book business, booksellers, publishers, book 
clubs, mail-order houses, subscription book 
houses, realize that in the long run they 
must be allies with each other and not ene- 
mies of each other. If we are using the 
word “enemy” the enemy is every other 
business man who is fighting for the cus- 
tomer’s money. 

A resolution has been presented against 
book clubs. Well, if passing that resolu- 
tion is going to make anybody any happier, 
I see no reason why it shouldn’t be passed. 
I think there might be some very proper 
amendments to it, for example, that very 
charming paragraph that announces the 
book clubs as commercial organizations. I 
bow my head in shame at the charge! All 
I can say about that accusation is that I 
hope that it comes true in the best sense 
of the word. If that paragraph is in there, 
I think we might amend it slightly where 
it says the book clubs are commercial or- 
ganizations and add in there a phrase that 
says “as distinguished from the publisher 
and the bookseller.’’ Also, really to be logi- 
cal about the thing, I’ believe that resolu- 
tion should be carried very much farther. It 
should be made to include the magazine 
publishers and the movie producers and the 
radio manufacturers and the atuomobile 
manufacturers and the golf clubs and all 
the other competitors that we have. ' 


But I think that all of you realize per- 
fectly well that that type of thing is pri- 
marily a matter of expressing an opinion 
rather than doing anything constructive. 
There is a great deal to be learned about 
this whole situation that we are in. It is 
very significant that in these meetings you 
have heard opinions expressed by a num- 
ber of the most able people in the book 
business, by a number of outside people 
also. Nobody has actually used any fig- 
ures or used any concrete facts. Maybe 
they don’t exist. Some do, but I think the 
figures that exist are not sufficiently clear 


for us to be able to draw any conclusions, 


at least, at this stage of the game. 

Mr. Brentano in his opening address said 
that the retail book business had not gone 
ahead. Maybe he is right. I don’t know . 
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what statistics he has to prove that. I am 
inclined to think that that is not necessarily 
the fact, and I say that because in an at- 
tempt to try to find out what has been 
going on I have asked the leading publish- 
ers, or I should say, a large number of 
the large publishers, how their business 
stands, their bookstore business, and so far 
every one that I found has told me that 
his business is going ahead, his bookstore 
business. And there are new publishers 
that are coming into the field. 

Well, that business must be going some 
place. The retailers can’t be going behind 
if their business with the publishers is go- 
ing ahead. If it is going behind, why is it 
going behind? Well, it is very easy to 
look around and say, “Ah ha! These book 
clubs. That is what is doing the work.” 
That is the easiest thing in the world to 
say. But let’s have some real facts to back 
it up before we draw final conclusions. A 
great many of you undoubtedly remember, 
or at least have heard of, similar complaints 
that have been made in the book business— 
free libraries, public libraries will ruin the 
bookseller and, rental libraries, people 
thought might do it, and reprints might do 
it. Well, it is always very easy to blame 
a Lad condition on the next fellow. I 
don’t think the facts indicate that the book 
clubs are hurting the retail book business, I 
don’t think that the theory of the book 
club has in it anything that would lead 
one to suppose that it would hurt the book 
business. It is true, undoubtedly, the book 
club takes a certain number of customers 
from the bookstore. There is no question 
about it. How many new readers it cre- 
ates, none of us know.. We do know of 
a great many cases of people who tell us 
that they buy more books from the book- 
store in spite of the 12 books a year that 
they take. We do know that with prac- 
tically no exception the books that are se- 
lected by the book clubs increase the sales 
in the bookstore. 

I don’t propose to give you figures to 
prove that, although they exist, and I will 
be delighted to give them to anybody who 
wants them, figures which indicate per- 
fectly enormous increased trade sales in ad- 
dition to the book club distribution wher- 
ever you can form a real comparison or a 
fair comparison. But just recently we have 
had a chance to see the thing work out in 
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a sense that was somewhat better than, or 
fuller than, most of the examples have 
been, and I’d like to quote the figures on 
that. I am referring to Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s great poem. “Tristram,” which 
was selected by the Literary Guild almost 
two years ago, just two years ago this 
month, to be exact, and sent out to its 
membership, which was then about 10,000 
subscribers. Robinson had probably been 
the leading American poet for very many 
years, had been writing and publishing 
books for 25 or 30 years, and twice won 
the Pulitzer Prize. He had every critical 
recognition, everything that an author can 
have except sales. The maximum sale up 
to that time on any one of his books had 
been 4,000 copies. That book was distrib- 
uted by a book club and, apparently, to the 
surprise of the business management, which 
did not seem to have stopped the editors 
from selecting the book, although every- 
body assumed that it was a very bad selec- 
tion, the people curiously enough liked the 
book; “liked” is a very mild word. They 
didn’t know this man Robinson—who was 
he? And Macmillan Company has sold 
65,000 copies of that book in addition to 
the book club distribution, through the 
bookstores. 

We have other figures that are parallel 
to that. But in this case, we have the 
thing carried out to its completion because 
we see Mr. Robinson’s next book, after the 
book club selection issue, we see an ad- 
vance sale of 25,000 copies of the new book. 
In other words, quite obviously, the book 
club only selected the one book, which, ac- 
cording to some people, damages the au- 
thor, bitterly disappoints the author, etc., 
in the long run, but in this case we don’t 
know what the new book is going to sell, 
but at least we know the advance sale on 
that book today is 25,000, whereas tlle 
largest total sale before the book club selec- 
tion was 4,000. 

Now, I submit that if the book clubs can 
do that sort of thing only occasionally, if 
they can do that, they have performed 4 
very great service to everybody in the book 
business and to the public as well. Call 
book clubs selling tricks if you will; call 
it standardization, or mass production, 0 
any of the other labels you may want t? 
attach to it. Well, if this horrible machine 
that standardizes can do that sort of thing 
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occasionally, from a social point of view 
I think it is justified. 

| am told by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club that the most popular book they ever 
sent out, the book with which they had 
the least trouble, was “Kristin Lavrans- 
datter,” which they sent out, I think, in 
January of this year. Now, booksellers 
don’t have to be told that, normally speak- 
ing, that type of solid, long, serious book, 
no matter how fine ‘it may be, doesn’t 
reach a large audience. 

There are certainly two sides to this 
story. I have no quarrel with those of 
you who disagree with my point of view 
about the value of book clubs. I do quar- 
rel with taking a negative attitude towards 
the whole thing. I think you are wasting 
time by objecting to these new organiza- 
tions. In the long run, none of us here is 
going to decide this problem at all. The 
clubs are established organizations to a cer 
tain extent, in the sense that they have 
fairly large memberships at present, sufh- 
ciently large so that the question as a prac- 
tical matter to settle is entirely out of our 
hands. It is entirely in the hands of the 
book-reading public. If the things that 
some of you say about book clubs are true, 
then you don’t have to worry about us, be- 
cause we are going out of business. If we 
are misleading the public, fooling them, 
getting them in on tricks, giving them 
books that they don’t like, giving them in- 
ferior value and all the other things we 
are said to be doing, don’t waste your con- 
vention worrying about us, because we will 
die very rapidly without your help. On 
the other hand, if people really want books 
this way, I don’t believe the type of con- 
demnation that we have been subjected to 
will affect us. It may change us some- 
what, yes; I don’t say that there aren’t 
certain things that can be done by people 
in the book business, but by and large, I 
am talking about the larger aspect, the 
book club principal, that is absolutely with 
the public. 

_ To my mind, it will be infinitely wiser 
if the booksellers said, “Now, maybe there 
is something in this thing. Maybe modern 
conditions are such that this new idea has 
certain advantages. We have been fighting 
it out on the old line. We have been in- 
sisting that the public must come into our 
shops. Maybe conditions are changing 
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somewhat. Maybe traffic is keeping people 
away from our shops more than ever be- 
fore. Maybe people are leading even bus- 
ier lives than ever before. Maybe the 
huge, high pressure of selling of all the 
great industries is getting their money so 
successfully that they have none left for us. 
Maybe we ought to do some new things 
ourselves instead of saying that we will 
stick to this line, come what may.” 

I believe that that is what should be 
done. In other words, you shouldn’t worry 
about the bad that is in these things (and 
there is bad), but you take what good is in 
it and use it for its own purpose. Last 
year you made an attempt of that sort. It 
wasn’t successful. I don’t think it was 
well worked out, although I think it was 
a step in the right direction. It was a 
constructive step to meet the new situation. 

I think that that sort of thing should 
be given very careful consideration again 
by your Association. I think that if you 
want to do that sort of thing you should 
call on the existing book clubs to help you 
do it, and I don’t think you will find that 
they object in the least; I don’t think you 
will find the book clubs consider the book- 
sellers as enemies. Personally, I can speak 
for myself, and say that I’d be delighted 
to see a number of néw book clubs in the 


field. 


I would like also to suggest one thing— 
you will forgive me for digressing from 
the main topic, although it does affect that 
main topic. We have to come to the point 
where we realize that our job is selling 
books, and we have to work together. You 
are going to have a healthy book business, 
I think, when all of the elements of the 
book business get together into one strong 
association, so booksellers, and publishers, 
and mail order publishers, and even book 
clubs form the same association engaged 
in the business of selling books throughout 
the country. And I wish that your offi- 
cers might consider the possibility of actu- 
ally taking steps towards at least proposing 
conferences with publishers looking for- 
ward to such a thing. We have to build 
up, Professor Babson said yesterday. We 
have to do the thing ourselves, build up 
the retail book business, and then I feel 
pretty sure that we won’t have to worry 
about people who are using other methods 
of selling the product. 
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L. B. Traver (Trenton, N. J.): Mr. 
Guinzburg has asked about surveys. I hap- 
pen to have the only bookstore in Trenton. 
As a result of that I can make a pretty 
comprehensive survey. We have been com- 
paring with previous years, and find we are 
behind for the last seven months. 

I made a survey. We keep a card in- 
dex file of all our customers, both charge 
and those whom we can definitely trace as 
casual customers. I have gone over these 
cards to find out why certain customers 
have not entered our shop. I have ap- 
proached those whom I knew and have 
known intimately enough to go to them 
and ask a question. I have found in every 
case that it has been a case of either one 
of the clubs. A gentleman, one of those 
whom I asked, invariably came in after 
adventure stories, and I could not only sell 
him that adventure story, but a book of 
the type of the new Powell book, or some 
similar book with plenty of action in it, 
plenty of good description, and as a result 
he invariably went out with at least three 
books. This gentleman’s account, in fact 
every one that I investigated, amounted to 
at least $150.00 a year or more. This 
gentleman’s account dropped last year to 
the magnificent sum of $37.50. Now, this 
is only one case. I went through a num- 
ber of them, and in every case there was 
at least a 50 per cent drop in the account. 
They were not customers of just one year 
or two years; a number of them have been 
patronizing our shop as long as 15 and 20 
years. 

The Literary Guild, which Mr. Guinz- 
burg, of course, was speaking for, spoke of 
“Tristram” as being a book which it put 
out and made so popular. He neglected to 
tell the fact that the Macmillan Company 
rebated every bookseller for the original 
price for which the Literary Guild put it 
out and gave us a chance to meet them on 
their own ground. 

Their general attitude, as has been men- 
tioned before, is to keep the customer out 
of the store by such advertising as we have 
seen recently, a good deal of it of the splash 
type that has no, well, shall I say, literary 
merit or appeal. It seems to me that if we 
are to meet the competition of some of 
these clubs we must. go back to their basis. 
I think the association last year finally got 
one of these clubs to get rid of its undesir- 
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able advertising, this half price idea which 
I think has now reached about two-thirds. 
If the bookstore wanted to meet them on 
the same basis they could cut that book to 
cost and use that as a menace to such book 
clubs. Candidly, I am of the opinion that 
the bookseller should buy a few copies of 
the chub selection, put them underneath the 
table, fail to display them, and sell them 
for the same price. It is very easily 
done. But such competition will not bring 
the customer back into the store. 

I am more or less surprised at some of 
the arguments and statements that Mr. 
Guinzburg has made. It is easy to see he 
has never been in the retail business. If he 
has, it was not for very long. 

He spoke of one book being put across 
this year which was of such a highbrow 
type that it would never have gone over 
just through the bookstores, or intimated 
as much. He nevertheless forgot to add 
that the author had won the Nobel Prize, 
which has always sold a book. 

Mr. Kipp: You have just heard 
Harold Guinzburg’s very able, construc- 
tive, generous, and fine defense of the book 
clubs. One point which struck me per- 
sonally—I have the highest regard for Mr. 
Guinzburg; I like him in every way; | 
think he is a very clever fellow and quite 
able to handle the destinies of the organiza- 
tion of which he is the head, but it does 
seem to me that he is a trifle inconsistent 
in part of the things he stated here, and 
that is the fact that we should stand to- 
gether in this book business, that there is 
no ill feeling on either side, that we are 
just one fine, big family engaged in trying 
to do the same thing to the best of our 
ability. But in any family, if one brother 
tried to cut the throat of another, you 
would hardly call that playing the game. 

The price situation is one nobody can 
get around. If, as Mr. Guinzburg says, 
they want to play the game with us, the 
proposition, it seems to me, is that they 
stop all this price cutting and sell their 
books at the same price the bookseller does, 
and then I think we can hit some common 
ground and probably be enthusiastic 17 
doing so. 

Max Miiier (Newport, Vermont): 
I come from a small town and have a small 
bookstore, but we are not entirely outsid¢ 
the influence of the book clubs, eve? 
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though we are way up in that neck of the 
woods. It may be that the influence of the 
book clubs in our immediate locality is 
somewhat due to the fact that we are so 
far from the cultural centers of the country 
that we do not get the reaction from these 
clubs as quickly as in the larger communi- 
ties. 
We have in our immediate vicinity cer- 
tain subscribers to three or four of the book 
clubs, and while I have heard adverse criti- 
cism in regard to them from the members 
of the clubs in regard to the books which 
they sent out, and that criticism voiced in 
the store, | have always endeavored as far 
as possible to meet all the terms of the 
book clubs from our own store and go 
them a little better except in the matter 
of price cutting. I feel that on the price 
basis they are taking unfair advantage of 
the retail bookseller. If we are as pro- 
sressive as we should be, I feel that it is 
up to us to adopt as far as our ability will 
permit the tactics of the book clubs in their 
promotion of our own business, and we can 
go them considerably better because we 
have a large selection of books. The cus- 
tomer can come in and make his own selec- 
tion, feel the books and look at them while 
in there. “That is always fascinating, espe- 
cially to a book lover, but it is impossible 
for us with our small profit to meet them 
on a price basis, and price basis has a strong 
appeal to everybody, even to book lovers. 

If some scheme could be worked out 
whereby the booksellers, the clubs, the pub- 
lishers could get together, I feel that it 
would be advantageous to everybody. But 
personally, at present, the most serious ob- 
jection that I have to them is the matter 
ot price cutting alone. 


\Ir. GutnzBurG: May I answer that 
one point and recall that at last year’s 
convention you spent a great deal of time 
on that problem and we felt we had solved 
that problem by enabling the bookseller to 
ineet that competition, that is, by enabling 
them as far as the Literary Guild is con- 
cerned (I am only speaking, of course, for 
the one organization) to take a subscription 
‘rom one of your customers who wants those 
12 books at the subscription price, still en- 
abling vou to make a fair profit on that sale 
Precisely as in the case of news dealers and 
Magazines who sell a single copy at a re- 
latively higher price and take a subscription 
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at a lower price which is, however, to his 
advantage. 


Anybody else? 


SECRETARY Meyers: I wonder if we 
haven’t to a certain extent forgotten the 
basic principle of the argument. I want to 
start this with the promise that we are all 
agreed that the bookstore is a very neces- 
sary thing to the cultural life of the coun- 
try, and that we are all agreed that it is 
necessary to publish more than 12 or 24 or 
36 books a year in large quantities in order 
to give voice to the writers of the country. 

A little over three years ago the Book- 
of-the-Month Club started. Their first 
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prospectus called for 12 books a year plus 
a free 13th, 14th and 15th book to sub- 
scribers. 

We found a long time ago that the aver- 
age discount on which the booksellers are 
working is 35 per cent, and that the aver- 
age cost of doing business is 30 per cent, 
not a very large margin. So that the book- 
seller knows that he cannot conceivably sell 
his books at any discount to the public and 
stay in business, and if the bookstore is 
necessary to the country, the bookseller has 
to stay in business in order to continue to 
be necessary. 

So the Book-of-the-Month Club offered 
12 books a year plus three free books, 
which is a discount of 20 per cent. We 
went to the Book-of-the-Month Club, we 
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explained the trade problem, and we said 
we considered this, for the individual book- 
seller, as more or less unfair competition, 
that they were going to ask for a very long 
discount from the publishers in order to be 
able to give away 20 per cent, and what 
were they going to do about it? They 
said, “Well, that sounds like a pretty good 
idea. The argument is sound. We won't 
give the three books away free.” 

Then a year later the Literary Guild 
came into existence, and they said, “We 
will sell you 12 books a year, books that 
would cost you from $2.50 to $5.00 each 
if you bought them at the booksellers, for 
$1.50 or $18.00 a year.” We talked the 
matter over with the Literary Guild be- 
cause it looked as though there was trouble 
brewing, and we didn’t get anywhere par- 
ticularly (at laest they continued to sell the 
books at $18.00 a year) and publishers sup- 
plied them with manuscripts. Always bear 
in mind the fact that if the bookseller is 
an asset to the community, the bookseller 
has to make a profit in order to continue 
to operate his store. 

Then the Book-of-the-Month Club 
turned around and said, “These people are 
cutting prices. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

We said, “We can’t do anything about 
it. We can express our opinion to them, 
but if they want to continue to sell these 
things on this basis they can do so.” And 
they evidently did, because they continued 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club said, 
“We must meet this competition. We are 
going to give away premium books,” which 
is cutting prices, and they said, “In fact, we 
are going to make it a little easier. Our 
subscribers only have to take four books a 
year, and we are going to give them a free 
book,” which is cutting prices 25 per cent. 

Now, the bookseller makes a 5 per cent 
net profit if he is lucky and able. He can’t 
meet that kind of competition, but that 
kind of competition has come into the trade, 
at least, Mr. Guinzburg claims that the 
book clubs are part of the trade, but the 
only parts of the trade, it seems to me, 
are the bookseller and the publisher, until 
all of the retail book outlets, including the 
clubs, are put on the same discount basis 
so that they can all sell the same thing at 
the same price. 


Now, the Book-of-the-Month Club asks 
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for 70 per cent discount, and the Literary 
Guild buys its books for a low flat sum— 
but the bookseller doesn’t, and the pub- 
lisher is certainly part of the trade; and 
the publisher is certainly getting a great 
bulk of his business through the bookstores 
and not through the clubs; and the pub- 
lisher, in order to continue in business js 
going to have to continue to get the bulk 
of his business through the bookstores, and 
not through the clubs; and the public, in 
order to have this great cultural asset, the 
bookstore, is going to have to support the 
bookstore, and the bookstore can’t stay in 
business unless it can make a profit, a legiti- 
mate profit on the investment in time and 
money. 

What is best for the public: to be able to 
pick and choose from a number of thou- 
sands of new books and tens of thousands 
of old books, or to be able to get 12 hand- 
picked selections a year? What is going to 
happen if the bookseller has to meet not 
only the competition of the 7 or 27 or 47 
existing clubs today, but a few more? 

When the Book-of-the-Month Club 
started, one of our first arguments was, 
“Yes, that is perfectly all right, but a lot 
of other people are going to try to do this 
thing, and each one is going to go a step 
further and offer some additional induce- 
ment.” And they have, all of them, and 
they have got down to the point where you 
are going to be able to buy 12 books a year 
for $5.00 (if they get 200,000 subscribers). 

I have talked to booksellers in all parts 
of the country. I don’t know whether 
many of them are here or not. I don't 
know whether they are a little bit timid 
about expressing to this group what they 
told me; but I do know that they all know 
that the book clubs have taken a great deal 
more business out of the store than they 
ever put into it, and I do know this, that 
the small bookseller who has a small charge 
account list which he can watch can tell 
you definitely as Mr. Traver can, the 
names of people who have been lured away 
through the premiums given by the book 
clubs, said premiums being given because 
the book clubs are enabled to buy books at 
a tremendous discount given to them by 
the publishers. 

Mr. GuINnzBerG: There is an agree 


ment in effect, made between the Board of 
Trade of the Booksellers’ Association and 
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the Guild which was to provide, not the 
selling of individual books, but annual sub- 
scriptions. The existing arrangement pro- 
vides that if a bookseller’s customer wants 
a subscription, not a single book, but a sub- 
scription, the bookseller may take that sub- 
scription and make a fair profit out of it. It 
is precisely analagous to what happens: in 
the magazine field and has happened there 
for over a period of a great many years, 
where the individual copy sells for consid- 
erably more than the! annual subscription 
does. 


SECRETARY Meyers: May I make a 
point briefly? Mr. Guinzberg seems to 
overlook the fact that the greatest asset 
that any retailer can have is the ability to 
get the public back into his store often, the 
more often the better. It seems rather fool- 
ish for a bookseller to work out a plan 
whereby the customer can be kept out of 
his store, and if he takes a subscription to 
a book club, that is in effect what he is 
doing. We are accused of not having any 
statistics. Of course, we haven’t. No book- 
seller will say, “I lost $20,000 last year. So 
much of it can be apportioned to book club 
competition.” 

On the other hand, I can’t see exactly 
where the other side has any statistics, 
either. I am rather curious. ‘They quote 
a number of people who have written them 
and said, “We are buying more books since 
we joined the book club. We are a very 
literary sort of person.” Obviously, that 
would be the kind of letters they would 
get. I can’t imagine anybody saying, “I’m 
sorry, | have turned into a moron. _ We are 
taking 12 books a year. We are not read- 
ing them, but they look awfully well on 
the library table.” 


Mr. Jacoss: [ don’t wish to prolong 
this discussion, but I do wish to say this, 
that I am convinced that the majority of 
the booksellers represented in this room 
would be willing to make a statement that 
their business has been affected by the book 
clubs. 


CHAIRMAN FuLter: In regard to Mr. 
Jacobs’ suggestion of anybody wanting to 
make a statement as to whether the book 
clubs were affecting their business, I’d be 
very glad to state that the Old Corner 
Bookstore has suffered quite a lot from the 
book clubs. 
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Would anybody else like to say any- 
thing? 

SIMON Nye: This proposition of the 
book clubs was presented two years ago 
and it has been carried on since that 
time. At that time the situation as far as 
the bookseller was concerned was theoret- 
ical, It isn’t at this time. I am very con- 
fident, that is, in my own case—I have a 
bookstore in a department store—that the 
book business has been affected. The two 
factors which have arisen in the last year to 
affect the sale are none other than book 
clubs of this kind, and, therefore, I can 
attribute the falling off of certain types of 
business to this intensive competition. 


It is true that when a book of the month 
is nationally advertised we have calls for 
this particular book, but the balance of our 
stock and the other titles, books worthy of 
sale and recognition, are lost sight of. 
The book buying public is being persuaded 
by the alluring advertisements of the book 
club into a single track attitude. I cannot 
say that the book clubs are responsible for 
this difference in our retail business, but at 


the present time I see no other cause for 
the falling off. 


CHAIRMAN FuLter: Anyone else? 
Mr. Macet: Mr. Chairman, I have 


always had a tremendous admiration for 
Mr.:Guinzburg’s ability to state his side 
of any case. I might tell you incidentally 
that that admiration is so great that in 
one more or less personal matter under 
discussion with Mr. Guinzburg, when he 
asked me for my opinion I said I’d much 
rather get away from him for a little 
while before I made it! He gives a 
happy picture of the bookseller walking 
hand in hand down the road with the 
Literary Guild for the same business, the 
bookseller receiving half the discount ap- 
proximately, and asking double the price. 
This one point doesn’t seem to have 
been covered. We all agree that the book 
clubs have created an additional business 
for many if not all of the books that they 
have selected. If we use any degree of 
common sense on this proposition, we must 
also be certain that a tremendous portion 
of that business is diverted business. It is 
diverted from other titles. I would expect 
most booksellers to appreciate that. ‘That 
is an important consideration for the aver- 
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age bookseller unless he wants to confine 
his business pretty largely to the selections 
of the book clubs. You know we can’t 
be booksellers in the sense in which we 
want to be booksellers and do that. It 
seems to me that not half enough of the 
booksellers here have expressed their 
opinions on this subject. I’d like per- 
sonally to urge you to get up and talk. 


Mr. Macrae: I am an outsider; I am 
a publisher. By your gracious kindness I 
spoke to you yesterday. I have for sev- 
eral years been interested in the power of 
Mr. Guinzburg. I assure yo thaut I fall 
with my head bowed to his powers of per- 
suasion. It has affected me very much 
like a big tank of gas or some other kind 
of narcotic which has attar of roses in- 
jected into it. He has talked gently, 
quietly, and smoothly to you gentlemen, 
and that odor and that soothing atmos- 
phere has come across the meeting as 
though everything was all right, as 
though he were the great prophet Moses 
ready to lead the booksellers into the 
Promised Land. 

I bow to Mr. Guinzburg for his ca- 
pacity to soothe the audience. I wasn’t 
at the Atlantic City meeting last year, but 
I understand he did something of the same 
thing, and that he came here, and his pur- 
pose is possibly to do the same thing this 
year. He wants to put off this day of 
decision of where you booksellers stand on 
the subject of book clubs. It is very de- 
sirable that he should put it off. It is 
very desirable for the book clubs to put 
it off, because one more year of business 
like the past year will have you gentlemen 
somewhere nearer where he wants you and 
where the rest of the book clubs want you. 
They want you to be their vassals. 

He tells you very gently and kindly 
that he will give you a certain part of his 
large profits if you will take subscriptions 
for his Literary Guild. He tells you of 
the wonderful possibilities of your, as Mr. 
Magel said, walking down the streets of 
your cities hand in hand looking around 
and enjoying everything while the profits 
are going towards the Literary Guild and 
towards the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
The booksellers of this country as I have 
known them are free men. It is their 
free choice to decide, and I beg of you not 
to allow these book clubs to soothe you to 
sleep, because the facts are there. 
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Mr. Guinzburg says that there are no 
facts; the only facts that Mr. Guinzburg 
has are the facts for the Literary Guild 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


I beg of you booksellers not to go to 
sleep with that soothing, fine, delightful, 
restful atmosphere which Mr. Guinzberg 
gives you. 


Mr. WesBeER: The gentleman he speaks 
of is here in the meeting. He is here to 
do what he can to prevent any action be- 
ing taken. He is putting something over on 
on this convention if he can. He put some- 
thing over on this convention last time in 
Atlantic City, there is no doubt about 
that. I don’t see that we are going to 
get anywhere standing here talking, saying 
what we think, what we don’t think. 
There is no doubt in my mind, and I doubt 
if there is any doubt in the minds of the 
men here at present, but that the book 
clubs have been a serious menace to the 
book business. We have felt it; we are 
feeling it, and if something is not done to 
prevent it, the retail book business is go- 
ing on the rocks. 

Now, I don’t think we are going to 
get anywhere by talking. I think the first 
move you should make is to get the senti- 
ment of this meeting. I move you, Mr. 
Chairman, that all who think the book 
clubs are a menace to the book business 
stand up and be counted. 


CHAIRMAN FuLier: That question 
comes up tomorrow to be voted on, and | 
am quite sure that the booksellers who 
don’t want to express their opinions here 
today will get a chance tomorrow either 
in discussion on the floor or when it comes 
to a vote, and I think it would be out of 
order, Mr. Webber, much as you and | 
might like to see it. This is a round table 
discussion where we can’t take a vote, and 
that will come up tomorrow. 


Mr. STANLEY REMINGTON: Mr. Chair- 
man, two years ago at the New York 
convention in executive session we had an 
opportunity to discuss the Literary Guild 
on the floor. A resolution was offered 
and the resolution was voted down. 

I want to urge you strongly to vote or 
to agitate now before the executive sessi0! 
on this thing, and come to the executive 
session prepared to take some action 0” 
this matter. 
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SECRETARY Meyers: It seems to me 
that we have been stepping off a little bit 
to one side. We got into this discussion 
not because we are trying to run the book 
clubs out of business, but because we are 
trying to perfect our trade so that we can 
do a better business. We have been ac- 
used all morning of making no efforts to 
do anything for ourselves, but it is for that 
purpose that we are trying to clear the 
atmosphere on the book club question. 
Obviously, the outcome of the discussion 
is this—whether we cannot then go further 
after we have straightened out this matter 
and inaugurate our own plans for the de- 
velopment of our business. 

We are not here to knife anybody. Our 
meeting was called so that we could dis- 
cuss the problems in the trade and work 
out plans to go forward. I think we 
ought to all bear that in mind during the 
entire discussion on this one phase of the 
trade’s problems. We have, I am sorry 
to say, allowed the newspaper representa- 
tives to leave this session this morning 
thinking that the only thing we could pos- 
sibly have on our minds is the fact that 
we have a new competitor, and that is a 
mistake, 


CHAIRMAN FuLier: Perhaps the next 
thing we might talk about is the report of 


Harrison Smith and Isaac R. Weber of Lauriat’s. 
Webber are O. A. Blaisdell and Albert H. Hall, both of Boston 
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One of the youngest publishers and one of the oldest booksellers: 


Beyond Mr. 


the Treasurer on the Bookselection plan. 


Mr. REMINGTON: The net loss on the 
BookSelection last year was $6,000. 


Mr. CARHART (Brooklyn): Has the 
Chairman any recommendations as to the 
loss aside from the recommended changes in 
dues, or the salvage of the stock on hand? 


Mr. Kipp: I hope that the members 
won’t think that the necessity of raising 
the dues is entirely due to that $6,000 
deficit, because as I see it, that is merely 
incidental. What the increase in dues is 
really for is to make the Association a 
little bit more effective than it has been 
in the past. 


Mr. CARHART: The change in dues is 
one that every one should agree to because 
aside from any present financial stringency, 
the Association should have more money 
to spend and the more money that is spent, 
the greater value this Association will have 
to new members. 

The great difficulty now is that we are 
doing so little that those who are non- 
members cannot see any advantage in join- 
ing. 

I think if we spent more and did more 
there would be an argument which would 
overcome the increase in membership fees. 
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CHAIRMAN FULLER: Is there any op- 
position to the change in dues? 


Mr. McLean (Dayton): I am with a 
shop that does less than $100,000 business. 
Larger shops will bear just a little more of 
the brunt of the thing than is necessary. It 
seems to me that the schedule might be 
revised upward just a little more. 

The Treasurer’s report said that we 
were going to lose members because of the 
dues of the larger booksellers; but I feel 
that the smaller bookseller from $10,000 
up to $100,00 could pay just a little bit 
more than the schedule mentions. 


SECRETARY Meyers: We have spoken 
to most of the booksellers who will have 
to pay sums of $100 and $200 a year, and 
I was amazed to find that they all thought 
it was a pretty good idea. The few com- 
ments that we have heard since this sched- 
ule was proposed were nearly all from the 
persons of under $100,000 a year who will 
have to pay $50 a year or less. 


Mr. McLean: The people who are 
doing bigger businesses may be willing to 
pay the dues, but I think the smaller book- 
seller is getting more out of this than he 
realizes, and that he should be willing to 
bear at least the proper percentage of the 
expenses. Of course, I am not anxious to 
go out and spend a lot of money. We do 
$100,000 a year, or about that, and I think 
we'd be willing to pay a bit more than $50 
or whatever it is. I am not advocating that 
you lower the dues of the larger stores at 
all, but rather, raise the dues of the smaller 
ones. 

CHAIRMAN FuLLER: On a basis of com- 


parison, a store doing a half million, five 
times as much—TI see the point; he pays 
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five times as much, or ten times as much 
in dues. 

Mr. RemincTon: Mr. Chairman [| 
think the dues are arranged in amounts 
that are perfectly fair, because all the oppo- 
sition is going to come from the small 
stores. Fellows that have been paying $15 
are going to object when they have to pay 
$25. The large stores, I am sure, are not 
going to complain. It is among the stores 
doing up to $10,000 worth of business that 
is where we are going to lose members. 

Mrs. STEINLEIN (Greenwood Book 
Shop): I do about the same amount of 
business that Mr. McLean does, and | 
agree with him absolutely in that matter. 

SECRETARY Meyers: The dues from the 
membership are intended solely for the 
operation of the association. This schedule 
would by no means, even if it were in- 
creased so that the stores under $100,000 
paid double, by no means, take care of a 
national advertising campaign, and it is 
not the intention of the Board of Trade 
which recommended this schedule, or | be- 
lieve the Executive Committee, that this 
additional increase in dues should do other 
than take care of expenses. Raising 
funds for an advertising campaign is some- 
thing which will have to be taken up by 
itself. It apparently couldn’t work with 
the conditions the way they are, and the 
plan which we are submitting this year is 
entirely different. But we can’t get an ad- 
vertising campaign fund out of the dues 
unless they are jacked up ten times as much. 


Mrs. STEINLEIN: I want to make it 
clear that I was perfcetly willing to pay the 
$25 membership fee and willing also to be 
assessed if necessary an additional $25 for 
an advertising fund. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 15, 1929 


Large City Round Table 


Richard F, Fuller, Chairman 


CHAIRMAN FuLLER: The first matter 
to come up is advertising. Mr. Howe has 
prepared something of great interest to us. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Fuller and I don’t 


agree completely on advertising, but his 
ideas are rather interesting. Concentration 
in New York City seems to be the thing 
that is troubling large and small book- 
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sellers, concentration of advertising. I 
don’t know the figures exactly, but last 
year there was probably about as much 
advertising as there was the year before 
of books, but it is more and more concen- 
trated in the New York City newspapers. 
The Times, of course, is standard equip- 
ment to any book advertising program, and 
the Herald Tribune and the W orld—and 
all this at the expense of your local news- 
paper. There was $76,000 less advertising 
in Boston in one year, and Boston has not 
been hit particularly hard. Philadelphia 
has suffered, Chicago has suffered. It is 
being concentrated in New York. 

Perhaps Mr. Guinzburg and his Liter- 
ary Guild and Mr. Sherman and his Book- 
of-the-Month Club are somewhat responsi- 
ble for the fact that the local book critic 
has not the authority that he once had, and 
I think you will agree with that, won’t 
you? Mr. Fuller says it is not safe to 
agree with anything. The local newspaper 
has lost the faith of its readers because so 
much authority has been vested in Doctors 
Canby, Morley, Van Doren, etc. ‘That is 
why people are looking to New York, and 
that is why, in my opinion, there is so much 
concentration in New York City, because 
everything emanates from there. People 
come to New York and pick up their book 
news from New York, and so publishers 
go into New York newspapers, I won’t say 
to the exclusion of the others, but certainly, 
to the detriment of others. 


It is not for me to say whether it is a 
wise policy or not. I personally think if 
I were a publisher’s advertising manager, 
I would advertise quite consistently in six 
or seven large cities. But that isn’t the 
trend. The trend is towards more and 
more concentration in a few media, and the 
newspapers that are getting the business are 
the New York newspapers. 

CHAIRMAN FULLER: That opens up the 
subject of advertising. I’d like to hear 
from some other people on this subject, 
how it affects them, what their ideas are on 
the subject. 

Mr. Howe: Mr. Fuller, why don’t 
you let us know your ideas? You wrote 
very well of them in the Bookshelf a 
month ago and very well expressed your 
Opinion, 

CHAIRMAN Futter: I feel that this 
concentration of advertising in New York 
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City is in line with concentration on titles. 
If you are going to concentrate on a few 
titles and concentrate your advertising in 
New York, what is going to happen to the 
large number of books which booksellers 
outside of New York carry? Are they 
going to be sold, or are they going to re- 
main on your shelves? How long is it 
going to be before booksellers find that 
when a traveler comes to your store and 
offers you a lot of titles and you buy them, 
and he doesn’t advertise them and nothing 
is said about them, you get no publicity 
whatsoever and you continue to carry them 
and don’t sell them. How much longer 
are you going to do it? That is a problem 
that every bookseller has got to face, how 
many books he carries over into his current 
sale. 

If I were a publisher I should feel that 
if I published a book I would want to sell 
it, not solely to the bookstores but to have 
the bookstores sell it in turn to their cus- 
tomers. 

One thing that I don’t agree with you 
on, Mr. Howe. I think we have just as 
good literary critics outside of New York 
City as we have inside. In fact, I think 
they are a darn sight better. I think Mr. 
Edgett, for instance, on the Transcript, 
certainly stands as high as anybody in this 
country. I wonder if publishers’ adver- 
tising is concentrated in New York, how 
much longer are papers like the Transcript 
and Herald of Boston, as I can name those 
papers, going to devote the space to giving 

ks reviews? It is all right, books are 
news, but criticism of books has got to be 
supported in some way. If publishers are 
not going to advertise, and there is no 
money coming in, they are going to stop 
their bookpages, and then where are you 
going to be? 

It seems to me that while there was 
$38,000 less spent for advertising in Boston 
last year, the newspapers gave just as much 
space to reviews. But when they stop, 
where are we going to be? I’d like to ask 
Mr. Webber to say a few words on what 
he feels about the advertising. 


Mr. WEBBER: Gentlemen, I think the 
concentrating of advertising in New York 
papers does not help the retail stores of 
Boston at all. You can’t sell the books 
without advertising, and a good deal of it, 
and the retail stores can’t do that adver- 
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tising themselves, although they do some 
of it. But if the publisher wants to have 
the books sold they have got to put some 
advertising into Boston, there is no ques- 
tion about that. 


Mr. Kipp: I haven’t much to say about 
the advertising appropriation for the reason 
that Cincinnati is out in the wild and 
woolly west, and the publishers spend very 
little money there and pay very little atten- 
tion to us. ‘The only advertising we get 
is in the fall. 

We really get our advertising through 
the New York mediums. The New York 
Times is the most effective advertising that 
we can possibly have. The paper comes 
in Monday and on Tuesday we feel it 
right away. We try to have all those books 
ready that have special reviews in the 
Times, and we are following that all the 
time because there are more and more cus- 
tomers of ours being influenced by the New 
York Times advertising. “The magazines 
like the Atlantic Monthly and the quality 
group all pull. But the book page in the 
New York Times and the Saturday 
Review, I think, are the most influential 
papers as far as we are concerned on adver- 
tising. 

I am frank to admit that while we have 
got two papers, the Enquirer and the 
Times, both of which have critical re- 
views, book reviews, they are not in the 
same class as the Transcript. For my part, 
I can’t understand why the publishers don’t 
want to advertise in the Transcript, because 
to me, the Transcript is one of the best 
critical papers in the country. 

I’d like to see more advertising; I don’t 
care much where it is as long as it seeps 
into our community, and if the publishers 
are going to concentrate altogether in the 
Times and they can get sufficient subscribers 
locally in Cincinnati, that is all right as 
far as I am interested. 


CHAIRMAN Futter: The New York 
Times has a circulation in Boston of some- 
where around 5,000. It is pretty hard for 
me to believe there are only 5,000 book 
buyers in Boston. I know there are 20,000 
on my list, and I don’t know how many 
on the lists of the other bookstores, and if 
publishers feel that they are going to cover 
the four largest cities in America by 5,000 
copies of one newspaper, I think they are 
guessing wrong. 
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Mr. Kipp: I think as far as this general 
situation is concerned that you are quite in 
a class by yourself. I mean that what 
affects Boston as a vital thing certainly 
cannot affect small cities like ours. 


Mr. Howe: How far has that move- 
ment for cooperative advertising spread? 
How many cities outside of Boston and 
Chicago have done it? 


SECRETARY Meyers: I don’t want to 
make an oration, although I think I have 
got one in my system. 

Fundamentally the system of advertising 
in the book business is not right. I know 
that the publisher is faced with a pretty 
hard problem. He has got to advertise 
his brand, not because that is going to sell 
any more books, because it isn’t, but be- 
cause he may want an author or several 
authors to see that he is actually advertis- 
ing. Now, in order to spend his money 
as he thinks most wisely, he puts it where 
he can point to it most easily, and that is 
all very well. 

But if the money spent in advertising is 
merely spent to impress the authors, it is 
wasted. Advertising isn’t intended for that 
purpose at all. Advertising is intended to 
sell things. If you were a non-golfer, and 
some of you are, and I wrote you a glow- 
ing letter in which I advertised the merits 
of the Sweetspot mashie, it wouldn’t in- 
terest you in the slightest, because before | 
can sell you a Sweetspot mashie, I have got 
to sell you the idea of playing golf. We 
have been pounding one group of people in 
this trade, and it happens to be the group 
that needs the least pounding of any group 
in the country, because book buyers are 
book buyers, and I really and truly don’t 
believe you have to advertise to them. They 
will find books. 

We were speaking this morning of the 
fact that a great many booksellers are re- 
porting that their business is not as good 
as it might be. To some extent, that 1s 
due to a competition which has upset the 
easy flow of business in this trade. But 
even if we didn’t have that competition, 
we would still have something to do. We 
need new markets, we need new people i” 
the bookstores. 

What we need, I think, in this trade, ' 
a selling campaign to get more people 11- 
side of the bookshops. 


Now, if we can make the publishers 
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feel that we recognize not only the ad- 
visability of work of this sort, but the 
possibilities of the result, 1 am pretty sure 
that we can get their cooperation. 

I have recently outlined a new plan, 
that I may say will not affect the Associa- 
tion’s Treasury, to several of the publishers, 
who like it and who, I think, will test it 
out with us in one or two cities, and which 
will, I believe, show a result over a few 
weeks’ test. If the publishers receive a 
dividend on their investment, because they 
are going to have to spend some money in 
these cities and not in New York, the pub- 
lishers will be perfectly willing to go into 
other cities. We can finally come to a 
national advertising campaign by running 
this same type of selling copy in every city 
of the United States simultaneously, and 
eventually go into the magazines of a 
national type. 

The plan which I outlined I stole from 
Brentano’s. I think Berkeley ‘Tobey, 
Brentano’s advertising man, or the agency 
man who handles the Brentano account, is 
one of the cleverest retail advertisers in any 
business, and certainly in the book business. 
Those of you who had the opportunity of 
seeing Brentano’s copy during this last year 
couldn’t help liking it. I don’t see how 
anybody could possibly help liking it. 

This is a very rough layout for a half- 
page newspaper advertisement. For the 
purpose of this gathering, the copy isn’t so 
essential, but I will give you some indica- 
tions of the copy of which we were think- 
ing. To pay for the advertisement there 

, are ten spaces, nine of those spaces to be 

| used for the names of authors of individual 
books and nine publishers, and the tenth 
space to be taken over by as many book- 
sellers as wish to come into this thing in 
one city. 

We have ten units. Each publisher 
pays a tenth of the cost of the half page 

| and the combined booksellers pay a tenth 
| ot the cost of the half page. The reason 
tor the booksellers paying less is that they 
have to get into this more often, because 
you can use 27 publishers, rotating them 
every three weeks, but the booksellers have 

) to be there every week. 
You can start a thing of this type in 
one city, and you can find out whether it 
does any business for you in one city, and 
if it does, the publishers certainly will be 
willing to go into many cities as fast as 
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we can test them out. Surely the book- 
sellers will be willing to put up their small 
proportion of the cost to carry a half-page 
of advertising every week of the year, or 
almost every week of the year, leaving out 
those weeks which we consider poor weeks 
for local newspaper advertising. 

We were thinking of San Francisco as 
the first city, because the booksellers of the 
West Coast during the convention out there 
were very enthusiastic about this plan. I 
have talked to publishers about it, and I 
have at least five of the hard-boiled pub- 
lishers who are willing to try it out there. 
There would be at least five booksellers in 
San Francisco to each ad, so that participa- 
tion in the ad of a half page would cost 
them $6 each a week, the publishers spend- 
ing about $30 each a week for the same 
thing. 

We put this copy together rather hur- 
riedly and rather roughly. Franklin Spier, 
who handled our advertising and_ has 
handled our advertising for the last two 
years, has done it at a tremendous personal 
cost to himself. 

This is an advertisement for presents. 
“Do you know that you can buy Christmas 
presents for from 75 cents to $5.00.” The 
word “books” doesn’t appear in it. This 
is for just before the Christmas season. You 
run that down through your ten examples 
in your page and down into the booksellers’ 
names. “This is the place where you can 
buy Christmas presents for from 75 cents 
to $5.00, $15,00, or $25.00,” depending on 
how we want to run the advertising. 

Here is the type of thing in competition 
with the baseball park, the prize fight, the 
hockey game and anything else that lends 
excitement. You have got every conceiv- 
able opportunity to sell an idea through 
this type of advertising and to get somebody 
else interested. 

It may not work; I don’t know. I 
know that it has in other industries. 

This goes into the general news section 
of the newspaper. You know the news- 
papers today are laid out so that you can 
dodge anything that you don’t happen to 
be interested in. We are going to put this 
into the general news sections as far away 
from the book section as we can get it. 

I'd like to know the opinion of this round 
table on a matter which I have been dis- 
cussing with the manager of the Golden 
Book and the Review of Reviews. They 
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wish to run two pages in both the Golden 
Book and Review of Reviews in which 
they will list the name and address of 
every member of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, every bookseller member. ‘They 
will give us a matter of 320,000 circula- 
tion as a matter of prestige to themselves, 
and they will carry on the page with all 
of their reviews and their book advertise- 
ments the fact that on pages so and so you 
will find a list of bookstore members of 
the American Booksellers’ Association 
where you can buy the book reviewed or 
advertised there. I was wondering if there 
might be any objection by any bookseller. 
If not, I will give them the O.K. to go 
ahead. 


Mr. REMINGTON: How much does it 


cost ? 


Mr. Meyers: It doesn’t cost us any- 
thing. It is a gift. 


Mr. REMINGTON: All right. 


Mr. Howe: Are there any publishers 
here? Might I ask them to explain why 
the advertising concentrates in New York? 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: During the 
Board of Trade meeting some time last 
fall, Mr. Fuller and some of the others 
brought it to the attention of the Board, 
and a committee was formed to look into 
the whole question. Mr. Crowell, Mr. 
Fuller, and myself went around and talked 
to different publishers and asked why they 
were concentrating on advertising in New 
York and tried to convince them of the fact 
that we didn’t think they were playing fair 
to the other large centers by spending their 
10 per cent, or whatever it might be, in the 
New York papers, and without any excep- 
tion, our own publishing department in- 
cluded, they all felt that they were getting 
more out of the appropriation they had by 
spending it in New York than if they tried 
to do a little in New York and a little here 
and a little there. ‘That seemed to be the 
answer with no exception. 


Mr. Howe: Of course, most people 
feel that the magazines are their national 
appropriation. 


SECRETARY Meyers: What circulation 
have you, Mr. Howe, in Boston? 


Mr. Howe: We have 2,800. 
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SECRETARY Meyers: Isn’t it feasible 
under a plan such as this which I have 
described here, for the publisher to go into 
a city with a small appropriation? 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: I think that 
plan would appeal to the publisher as well 
as the bookseller. ‘This way he can get 
into a small local paper at a nominal rate 
where now he doesn’t feel he can do his 
New York Times and Herald advertising, 
which he feels he has to do, plus the small 
newspaper advertising. 


Mr. Jacoss: It may interest those here 
to know that in our campaign on the Crime 
Club we got a smaller proportionate re- 
sponse from our regular mailing list than 
we did from a general list. We got by far 
the greatest number of- subscribers to the 
Crime Club from a list of golf clubs. That 
sounds funny, but our analysis of the thing 
was simply this: You get two or three men 
in a locker room, and somebody will prob- 
ably bring up the subject of the Crime 
Club. I know around the lunch table at 
the Rotary meetings it was brought up no 
end of times for several months after we 
had the camapign on. We were simply 
selling an idea, we weren’t selling books. 
Our results bore that out. 


Mr. Swirt: I am quite sure that Wash- 
ington would welcome that type of adver- 
tising. We are in the same position as Mr. 
Kidd. The publishers never get into our 
papers. ‘Therefore, that thing, I am sure, 
would be a mighty good proposition for the 
Washington booksellers. 


Mrs. MANLOoN: In a town of our size, 
the local Sunday papers are so poor, people 
read the New York papers, so the New 
York advertising really benefits us. Of 
course, a good many of them do buy the 
Philadelphia papers, also. 


Mr. Gann: You wouldn’t run this sort 
of copy in the Sunday papers, would you? 


SECRETARY Meyers: No. 


Mr. Kronyn (Atlantic Monthly): |! 
would like to give you a similar merchan- 
dising scheme that was tried out last year 
in another industry and show how tt 
worked. It has been done in the oil heat- 
ing industry and in plumbing. 

Large corporations that have been con 
peting in the same field got together 1" 
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this association, a national organization. 
They then picked one city, Philadelphia, 
and first made a complete survey of that 
city, the most complete economic and mer- 
chandising survey ever made. The results 
were absolutely staggering to the members 
of the association and changed all their 
previous concepts of the city as a buying 
center. 

They then entered on a similar campaign 
of advertising in which the national asso- 
ciation advertised, for instance, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, paid general ad- 
vertising, of heating or plumbing, -not 
specific. “The announcements of the date 
of the release were given to local dealers 
and similar follow-up advertising was 
placed in the local papers, which was 
closely correlated with the national adver- 
tising and represented the same type of 
thing, the same point of view, and the 
same superior workmanship. ‘The associa- 
tion maintained a central office and dis- 
tributed to its retail dealers, who would 
correspond to the booksellers, smaller types 
ot copy for distribution on their own mail- 
ing lists. 

So in that city, for instance, it was 
covered in three ways—by a national ad- 
vertising campaign, by the local papers, and 
finally the same type of thing on the third 
follow-up through the local mailing lists 
of individual dealers. 

The results were astonishing. I have 
had the facts and figures. They wouldn’t 
be interesting to us except that it showed 
that by first making a very careful survey 
of the problem—finding out what you are 
dealing with, who buy these things, why 
they buy them, how much money they have 
to spend on them—and then closely cor- 
relating all efforts towards a single end, 
spreading that into channels where it would 
be most effective by direct appeal to people 
that it is intended to reach, uniting all 
three efforts in one central bureau, that the 
total sales for all those corporations and 
for all the dealers went up very largely in 
avery short time. 


CHAIRMAN FuLier: Anybody else like 
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to say anything on 
advertising. 


Miss GrRiESSER: 
Has there been 
any discussion 
about Miss Hum- 
ble’s idea about 
the Harvard sur- 
vey? 


PRESIDENT 
BRENTANO: It is 
coming up tomor- 
row. 


Miss GRIESSER: 
I think she made 
quite clear the 
proposition. The 
executive commit- 
tee of the National 
Association 
of Book Publish- 
ers thought it 
would be a very helpful thing to have a 
real study made. The Harvard Business 
Bureau would undertake such a study if 
two hundred booksellers want to go in on 
it, and the question is whether that many 
would want to have the study made. 





Mayme Henry, of A. 
Herz, Terre Haute 


CHAIRMAN Futter: Is there anything 
else on that? 


Mr. Jacors: I have been in favor of 
it ever since it was first mentioned at the 
Detroit convention. It seems to me that 
we need in this book business more definite 
figures. Mr. Crowell, of course, had a set 
of figures in his booklet, but various stores 
and various localities differ. For instance, 
the amount of salaries is not always on the 
same basis. It seems to me it is a construc- 
tive step in the right direction. 


CHAIRMAN FuLter: I am in favor of 
it very strongly. There is a resolution on 
that coming up tomorrow, and I hope it 
will be a unanimous vote. 


[The meeting adjourned at three thirty- 
five o'clock. ] 
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TuHurspay Morninc, May 16, 1929 


The Fifth Session convened at ten-ten 
o'clock. President Brentano presiding. 


PRESBENT BRENTANO: The Executive 
Session will come to order. I think most 
of you here are aware of the fact that the 
Executive Session is only open to members. 
We will call for the report of the Religious 
Group Round Table conference. Mr. 
White, I believe, is to make that report. 


Report of the Religious Group Round Table 


Mr. Wuite: Our meeting was held 
Wednesday morning at nine-thirty with 
more than thirty members in attendance. 
We had members from as far north as 
Toronto, as far west as Dallas, Texas, and 
as far south as Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dr. L. O. Hartman, of Zion’s Herald, 
presented a very helpful paper on “Books 
I Like to Have Come to My Desk for 
Review.” Mr. Peter Stam, of the Relig- 
ious Press Association, gave a talk on ad- 
vertising and types of advertising for re- 
ligious books. 

Our afternoon meeting was held in the 
committee room of the Pilgrim Press. Mr. 
Murray, of the Macmillan Company, told 
of the present status of the church library 
movement. 

It was brought out in our meeting that 
the census report issued by the Library Bu- 
reau of Washington, in figures just issued, 
shows that of the increase in books printed 
from 1925 to 1927, 80 per cent were re- 
ligious and philosophy books and 20 per 
cent were fiction. 

Harry Brazier of the Methodist Book 
Concern, of Boston, was elected President 
of the Group; Theodore Schulte, of New 
York, Vice President and Treasurer, and 
Harry V. Meyer, of Philadelphia, Sec- 
retary. 

Our meeting this year was by far the 
best one we have held, and we appreciate 
the help and cooperation given us by the 
American Booksellers’ Association and the 
National Association of Book Publishers. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Thank you, 
Mr. White. The next report is that of 
the College Group, Mr. Tracht. (Not 


ee oo 


present.) I will call for the report of the 
Department Store Group. Mr, Magel. 


Report of the Department Store Group 
Round Table 


Mr. Macer: Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partment Store Group is not large, but | 
think it is a very interesting group. These 
department store people are not at all back- 
ward about expressing their opinions. We 
had a very lively meeting. I am glad to 
be able to report that they endorsed most 
of the recommendations made in the Board 
of Trade report. They also endorsed this 
new plan for cooperative advertising. The 
opinion expressed was that it was just 
about the soundest thing that has ever been 
presented. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Thank you, 
Mr. Magel. The next report is that of 
the Small City Group. Mr. Saltmarsh. 


Report of the Small City Group Round Table 


Mr. SALTMARSH: Approximately thirty 
members of the group met following the 
adjournment of the Wednesday morning 
meeting, adjourning at 12:45, reconvening 
at 2:00 o'clock, and finally adjourning at 
3:15 o'clock. 

The following subjects were discussed at 
length: 

How to build mailing lists and how to 
develop them by mail. ‘Types of books 
sold profitably by mail. 

Advertising—percentage to spend in ad- 
vertising. | Newspapers, circulars, aid 
booklets. 

Rental libraries—do they increase or de- 
crease sales. Methods of operation. 

Branch stores. 


Summer traveling branches — “Book 
Caravans.” 
Promoting sale of children’s books 


throughout the year. 
How to get more people to buy books 1" 
town, rather than order from out of tow). 
Accounts—purchase budget. Systems 0! 
stock control. 
Development of boys’ and girls’ circu 
lating libraries in small bookstores. 


ce) 
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Development of second-hand book de- 
partments. 

A vote of thanks was given Marion 
Humble for her suggestions and help. 

it was recommended to the Association 
that this group be known not as small town 
bookstores but small and medium-sized 
hookstores. 

it was voted that it is the unanimous 
opinion of this group that there is an un- 
fair spread between the margin of discount 
allowed by the publisher to the book clubs, 
which serves to further emphasize the jus- 
of the request of the Association for 
ninimum discount of 40 per cent. 

It is the sense of this meeting that the 
usual rules of merchandising do not hold 
in the distribution of books. That, for the 
reasons we have all heard given at length 
on both sides of the question of book clubs 
and their relation to the bookstores, we 
agree that the Association should, in our 
opinion, no longer delay action on this 
problem, and that the Association should 
go on record as requesting the publisher 
to agree to stop the submitting of their 
manuscripts to the clubs. 

This group feels the need of warning 
ourselves against any fond dream of a pana- 
cea for all ills in the possible elimination 
of the book clubs. 

To one extent at least we feel that the 
business of bookselling does enter the field 
of common merchandising—in the quest 
for the buyer’s dollar in the competitive 
field of values. We raise the question as 
to whether we are giving $2.50 worth of 
book merchandise in the struggle now going 
on of one industry against another. We 
feel that any intelligent analysis of the 
causes of any existing depression in the 
book business must include all the factors 
mentioned. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Thank you, 
Mr. Saltmarsh, for your very complete re- 
port. The next is the Large City Group. 
Stenographic notes were taken of it, and 
they will be embodied in the minutes. 

_ The next report is that of the Auditing 
Committee. B. E. Sanford. 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


_Mr. Sanrorp: Report of the Auditing 
Committee: 

While the auditor in his report did not 
certify to the balance in the bank at New 
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York, your Committee wired for and re- 
ceived such confirmation. 

Your Committee recommends that all 
moneys belonging to the American Book- 
sellers’ Association in the operation of the 
office of the Executive Secretary be depos- 
ited to the credit of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association and be paid out by 
check with signature of the Executive Sec- 
retary under rules formulated by the’ Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Your Committee recommends that the 
By-laws be so worded as to permit the fis- 
cal year to be May ist until April 30th 
of the following year so long as the con- 
vention shall be held in May. 

Your Committee recommends that the 
same firm of auditors be employed from 
year to year in order that the reports may 
be similar in form for the purposes of com- 
parison. Also, that the auditors be asked 
to set up a simple set of books which will 
show readily the operations of the Asso- 
clation. 

If the Executive Committee thinks the 
expenditure wise, your Committee recom- 
mends that one employee of the Executive 
Secretary's office be a combined stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper. 

We are advised by Mr. Meyers that 
part of the Accounts Receivable are more 
than thirty days old, and we suggest that 
sight drafts be employed in the collection 
of such amounts due the Association. 

We find in the auditor’s report that a 
previous President of the Association ad- 
vised that the stock certificates be endorsed 
in blank, and this, we feel, is not a good 
policy. Therefore, we recommend that no 
endorsement be made until the time of 
transfer, and they be held by the Treas- 
urer with valuable papers and assets such 
as bonds, in a safe deposit box. 

With the above suggestions, your Com- 
mittee recommends to the Association the 
acceptance of the auditor’s, Treasurer’s, 
and Executive Secretary’s reports which 
have been referred to us. 

Signed by the committee: 

GeorceE W. JAcoss, 
Frep H, Tracnrt, 


B. E. SANFORD, 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: There are some 
very good recommendations here. I think 
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we should put this to a vote if somebody _ report of the Resolutions Committee. Mr, 
will move that we accept the report. Nye is the Chairman. 





Report of the Resolutions Committee— 
Simon L. Nye, Chairman 
Through the courtesy of Publishers’ 
W eekly we are enabled to give you printed 
copies of the resolutions which it is my 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: The next is the _ privilege to present to you. 


Mr. SALTMARSH: I move the accept- 
ance of the Auditing Committee’s report. 

[The motion was duly seconded and 
carried unanimously. | 


Report of the Resolutions 
Committee 


Simon L. Nye, Chairman 


RESOLUTION NO. 1: 


RESOLVED, that we express our hearty appreciation to the committee of 1929 
for the splendid manner in which the Convention has been conducted and details of 
same carried out. We particularly commend Richard F. Fuller, Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee; Walter C. Everett, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
and W. S. McKeachie, Chairman of the Transportation Committee. To them and 
their associates we extend our heartiest thanks. To Dr. William L. Stidger, Roger 
W. Babson, Dr. Hugh Baker, Professor Robert E. Rogers, Malcolm Macnair and 
John Macrae, who participated in such an interesting manner in the presentation of 
papers and themes of vital interest to the booksellers; to Hon. Malcolm E. Nichols, 
Mayor of Boston; Thomas Eadie, Professor Robert E. Rogers, Father Spence Burton, 
S. St. J. E.; Joseph C. Lincoln and Harford Powel, Jr., for their generous partici- 
pation in our banquet program, we extend our heartiest thanks and appreciation. 

To the Hotel Statler and its employees we extend our thanks for the excellent 
arrangements necessary for our needs and comforts. 

To the following, also, who have generously provided souvenirs, we extend our 
thanks: Harper Bros.; Charles Scribner’s Sons; the Atlantic Monthly; Laidlaw Bros.; 
Covici & Friede; Lothrop, Lee; Louis Carrier; Hale, Cushman & Flint; the Herald- 
Tribune; the Publishers’ Weekly; Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith; and P. V. 
Volland & Co. 

We extend our sincere thanks to Mr. S. W. H. Taylor, of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, through whose courtesy the out-of-town newspapers were available to 
our members; also our sincere thanks to Little, Brown & Co.; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
and Macmillan Company for their generous entertainment and hospitality. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: The Chair will acted on individually as they are brought 
entertain a motion to have these resolutions up. { Carried | 
RESOLUTION NO. 2: 
RESOLVED, that H.R. 11, the Capper-Kelly Bill regulating resale price of : 


nationally advertised merchandise have our hearty endorsement. 


[ Carried ] 
RESOLUTION NO. 3: ; 


The report of the Board of Trade reveals a careful and exhaustive investigation 
of all of the problems confronting the booksellers; therefore, be it e 
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RESOLVED, that we express to them our hearty approval of their report, 
which represents the best interests of the trade; that we record our deep appreciation 
of its Chairman, Frank L. Magel, and its Secretary, Theodore Schulte. 

{ Carried | 


RESOLUTION NO. 4: 
RESOLVED, that we heartily endorse the splendid work of our Executive 


Secretary, Ellis W. Meyers, and bespeak for him a more active interest and coopera- 
tion from our members. 

The Clearing House and Consolidated Warehouse, under Mr. Meyers’ guid- 
ance, has shown splendid progress during the past year and should be availed of by 
those for whom it is practical. 


[ Carried | 


RESOLUTION NO. 5: 


Ethics of Advertising. 

WHEREAS, the American Booksellers’ Association, feeling that it is the nat- 
ural outlet of the publisher and that the advertising, of whatever nature, should be 
reflected toward the channels of the bookstore business, it is 

RESOLVED: 1. That it is unfair of the publishers to advertise for a direct 
sale to the ultimate consumer, as the bookseller is investing time and money in stock- 
ing and displaying the publishers’ output. 

2. That if the publisher desires to circularize a mailing list of any given locality, 
he should cooperate with the bookseller in so doing, for it may be the means of 
increasing the bookseller’s clientele. 

3. Inserts in books or the use of flaps of jackets that request the person who 
has purchased a book in a bookstore to write to the publisher, are also unfair. ‘The 
bookseller would be very pleased to enclose inserts, with his individual imprint, in 
all books sold. 

4. We deem it unfair to advertise special editions of books for subscription, or 
mail-order sales at prices less than the same books can be purchased in trade editions 
in the bookstores, unless the bookseller is given an equal opportunity to sell the 
special edition on an adequate discount basis. 

5. We feel that the advertising now being almost wholly centralized in New 
York City is of no particular benefit to the bookseller at large and that it should have 
a much wider dissemination. 


[ Carried | 


RESOLUTION NO. 6: 


White House Library. 

WHEREAS, the White House, the home of our Chief Executive, has never had 
a permanent library, each President supplying his own books and removing them 
upon his departure, and 

WHEREAS, it is fitting that we, the distributors of books, deem it fitting and 
timely to fill this void, be it 

RESOLVED), that there be a conference between a committee of the National 
Publishers’ Association and the Executive Committee of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, with a view to establishing this library, having in consideration the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(a) An initial selection of 500 volumes. 

(b) Fifty new books to be added yearly. 
_ (c) A special White House book plate to be designed and used with the donor’s 
signature, 

_ (d) A final committee to be selected of librarians, publishers, booksellers, and 

editors from different sections of the country. 
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Mr. MetcHer: Mr. Chairman, I 
think perhaps Mr. Elder and myself ought 
to speak to that resolution before it is 
adopted, as we, as well as your Secretary, 
Mr. Meyers, were present at the conven- 
tion in San Francisco of the West Coast 
Division when this idea was proposed. 

First, the idea should be credited to John 
Howell, one of the leaders of that Western 
Division, and I think a word might be 
added as to the spirit in which this was 
offered. It has been explained that the 
idea came to him because of the close re- 
lationship he has with those who have 
moved into the White House recently, and 
because at that time the report came back 
that there wasn’t a book in the White 
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has an enormous library, as you know, in 
California, but by the discussion that 
would come out of the selection of such a 
list, bring attention to the whole question 
of what is an ideal family library. Mr. 
Howell had direct encouragement that such 
a gesture would not be out of order. 

It was then the intention to bring into 
public discussion the whole question of the 
family library and its contents rather than 
to present books to a man who has a great 
library. We also had it in mind that this 
would not be a burden to booksellers, and 
it is not even suggested that the publishers 
should be allowed to have any part in this. 
If there is any further information required, 


Paul Elder, President of the Western Di- 









vision, could give you added information. 
Mr. Futter: I move the adoption of 
the resolution. [Carried] 


House. It seemed not simply an oppor- 
tunity to send books to him, a man who 
can get them by Government vote, or who 


Constitution. RESOLUTION NO. 7: 


We recommend that the following changes be made in the Constitution of the 
American Booksellers’ Association : 

1. That Article I be changed to show that the Association is now a corporation. 
resolution separately, I believe. You have 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: We will have 
heard the first one. [Carried] 


to vote on the different sections of this 


Article No. 4 consists of ten sections: 

2. That Article IV, concerning dues, be changed to read as follows: 

Section 1. The annual membership dues shall be $15.00 for concerns doing 
a business up to $25,000.00 gross per year in books. 

Section 2. The annual membership dues shall be $20.00 for concerns doing 
from $25,000.00 up to $50,000.00 gross per year in books. 

Section 3. The annual membership dues shall be $25.00 for concerns doing 
from $25,000.00 up to $50,000.00 gross per year in books. 

Section 4. The annual membership dues shall be $50.00 for concerns doing 
from $100,000.00 up to $250,000.00 gross per year in books. 

Section 5. The annual membership dues shall be $100.00 for concerns doing 
from $250,000.00 up to $500,000.00 gross per year in books, 

Section 6. The annual membership dues shall be $200.00 for concerns doing 
$500,000.00 gross or over per year in books. 

Section 7. There shall be an associate membership at $15.00 per year for 
employees of concerns that are full members, publishers and publishers’ representatives | 
and others who are of the booktrade but cannot be classified as retail booksellers. | 
Honorary members shall not be subject to dues. 

Section 8. No one of the trade who has not paid dues for the current year 
shall be permitted to register at a convention. Employees of members’ stores located J 
in convention cities may be considered exceptions to this rule. 


Section 9. All annual dues shall become payable on January 15th of each year. | 
Members who have not paid the current dues by May 1st of that year shall be auto- : 
matically dropped from the roster. ‘ 


Section 10. This Convention shall empower the Treasurer to receive at once 
payment of dues for 1930, as assessed on the new schedule and is also empowered 
to allow a 10 per cent discount for payment of 1930 dues if made before July 15t 


of this year. : 
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PRESIDENT BRENTANO: You have heard 
Section 2 of this resolution. What is your 
pleasure ? 

\lr. Prttor: I move the resolution be 
adopted. 
|The motion was duly seconded. | 


\Ir. SALTMARSH: May I ask the neces- 
sity of this change in dues? 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Does anybody 
want to answer that? 


SECRETARY Meyers: Perhaps I can ex- 
plain the necessity for the change in dues. 
It is not merely a matter of the bookSelec- 
tion, because we could presumably stagger 
along until the first of next year when the 
1930 dues come in on the old rate, and 
then catch up with anything we hadn’t paid 
by that time. The Consolidated Ware- 
house and the Clearing House are both 
taking care of themselves. It is a matter 
of the executive office. The Association is, 
and its individual members are, asking that 
more work be done by that office every 
day. We have been severely handicapped 
as the auditor’s report shows, for instance, 
in getting a sufficient number of employees 
and in being able to pay them salaries so 
that we can get intelligent and competent 
employees to do the necessary work. 

\My bookkeepers (and they have come in 
a long succession) have been incompetent in 
the extreme, due to the fact that at no 
time was I able to do better: than to go 
out and get some high school boy who had 
had a course in accounting and give him 
$16 or $18 a week and expect him to keep 
the books, and then each month when I 
tried to check up my P. and L. statements 
tor each department I fired him and got a 
new one. Finally, along towards March 
ot this year I started to keep the books 
myself nights because of the fact that there 
was no use hiring anybody else. The books 
were in a horrible mess, and the auditors 
Were going to have a job anyhow, and I 
wanted to keep the last month straight. 

Then there is the matter of the Secre- 
tary of the trade association being able to 
get into the field. I tell you frankly that 
there have been two or three occasions in 
which we would have been in a lot better 
‘trategic position had I been able to go out 
and see.100 or 150 booksellers throughout 
the country. 
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The work that is being done is expensive 
work. We have an income today from 
dues of $8,000 a year. Of course, I don’t 
know whether you think I am worth my 
salary, but it certainly takes an awful 
chunk out of $8,000 to pay it, and that 
doesn’t leave much for running the rest of 
of the work. That is the reason why we 
have to have more money. 


Mr. SALTMARSH: Mr. President, it 
seems to me this is a very serious matter. 
We are going to get two possible reactions. 
We may increase our income, or we may 
lose a sufficient proportion of our members 
to more than offset it. If I remember cor- 
rectly the figures of the Secretary there 
was approximately a $9,000 figure for the 
office expenses. Is that correct? 


SECRETARY MEYERS: $12,000. 


Mr. SALTMARSH: It is stated that the 
Clearing House and the Consolidated 
Warehouse are both paying for themselves. 
That would seem to indicate that the en- 
tire balance under the head of office ex- 
penses is left entirely for office expenses 
proper—salaries and rentals largely. It 
seems to me that it might be preferable 
rather than increasing the dues to cut down 
our overhead expense at the office. 


SECRETARY Meyers: I can tell you ap- 
proximately how the: office overhead ex- 
pense is divided. Out of the dues, $8,400, 
my salary is $5,400, and that leaves $3,000 
to pay for the rent and my assistants. In 
order to handle our correspondence we are 
dictating and signing an average of 100 let- 
ters a day to individual booksellers who are 
asking for information and are using the 
executive office for what it ought to be 
used for. We have got to use two stenog- 
raphers. I have an assistant, and that 
makes three people in the office besides my- 
self. We have got membership campaigns, 
campaigns to get more Clearing House 
subscribers, working on such things as the 
book clubs, working on such things as price 
maintenance, and during the price main- 
tenance argument we had to spend several 
days in Washington. At the recent tariff 
hearings I had to spend several days in 
Washington. Then censorship—I had to 
go to Albany on that, and a number of 
other things like that take both time and 
money. 
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My personal opinion is that we are not 
doing nearly as much as we ought to do 
for our membership, and that is going to 
take more money, not less. There are still 
a large number of our 800 members who do 
not use the executive office of their trade 
association as their own organization, and 
as I visualize a trade organization it is a 
part of each individual member’s store just 
as though it were next door to the boss’s 
private office, and should be used for any- 
thing that he hasn’t got. 

We have sent some employees around 
for jobs, we have given information on 
everything under the sun, we have tried 
to handle the job intelligently, and I think 
those who have used it have been satisfied 
with it, but it cost us $12,000 for us to 
do what I consider only half a job. 


Mr. REMINGTON: Mr. President, we 
have been considering a raise of dues for 
some time. A few years ago before we 
had the Executive Secretary and other 
activities the dues were adequate. We could 
save money. We had a reserve and we 
bought Liberty Bonds. But when we took 
on these activities the expenses increased, 
and if we are going to be a national asso- 
ciation and do things on a big scale, we 
must have adequate money to run the asso- 
ciation properly. ‘There isn’t a national 
association in the United States that is as 
cheap as ours, and we realize ourselves it 
is a cheap organization. What do you ex- 
pect to get for a small amount of dues? 

These figures have been gone over care- 
fully, have been given a great deal of con- 
sideration, and in the light of other trade 
associations they are very small. You book- 
sellers, who are members of the Stationers’ 
Association, know what that costs you a 
year, and that Association is doing a lot of 
work for the stationers. We must have 
money to carry on these projects, things 
that are coming up in a big way. ‘These 
dues have placed a hardship on no one. 
Fifteen dollars for a concern doing $25,000 
a year is not a hardship. If anyone 
is going to drop out, it is going to be 
a lot of the small ones. That has always 
been our trouble, collecting dues from the 
small concerns. I don’t think that $15 a 
year is too much for them. I hope you 
will give this your approval. 

Mr. Macet: I heartily endorse Mr. 
Remington’s statement. You are faced 
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with a question of either having a trade 
association or not having one. You are 
like the business man who is faced with 
either closing up his shop or going on and 
doing business. Is this Association doing 
anything for you? Does it mean anything 
to the booksellers of the country? If it 
does, then you want it to go on and do 
more good work for you. Well, it must be 
perfectly plain that we can’t go on and do 
good work, and we certainly can’t go on 
and do better work if we haven’t anything 
to do it with. 


Mr. Futter: Mr. President, I am re- 
minded of the story of Hennessey when he 
applied for naturalization papers. He had 
his lawyer, and they went to court. The 
Judge said, “Can this man read and 
write?” 

The lawyer said, “Yes.” 

“Has he read the Constitution?” 

“No.” 

“IT will not give him his papers.” 

In the afternoon of the same day the 
man came back with his lawyer, and the 
Judge said, “Has he read the Constitu- 
tion?” 

The lawyer said, “Yes, your Honor, and 
he is delighted with it!’ 

Now, I am delighted with this change in 
the Constitution. I think if you want the 
Association really to accomplish anything 
for you, that you have got to make it a 
real Association, and this raise in dues will 
help you to do it. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: 
further discussion ? 


Is there any 


Mr. Mace : In Section 7 regarding as- 
sociate membership—it was my _ under- 
standing that an associate membership was 
not to carry a vote. Was that an over- 
sight, or is there some reason for it? 


Mr. Nye: That was_ inadvertently 
cmitted from the copy. Speaking of the 
associate membership, ““The associate mem- 
bership shall be a non-voting membership.” 


Mr. Metcuer: A minor point has 
been called to my attention—that Sec- 
tion 10 is not a constitutional matter but 
a matter of procedure from this motion. 
I think probably Section 10 should be left 
without a number and be considered as 1 
structions to the Treasurer from the 
Board. It isn’t part of the constitution. 
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PRESIDENT BRENTANO: I think we are 
discussing Section 7. 


Mr. HutTcHINson: Speaking on Sec- 
tion 7, I don’t understand why the hon- 
orary members are refused the right to pay 
dues. It seems to me there is an assured 
income from a number of members. So I 
move you, Mr. Chairman, that the last line 
of Section 7 be omitted, referring to Hon- 
orary Members. 


Mr. Metcuer: There is a difference 
between the Honorary Fellowship and 
Honorary Members. The Honorary Mem- 
bership has never paid any dues. They are 
the dignitaries outside the retail trade who 
have been closely associated with our busi- 
ness. That has nothing to do with the 
Honorary Fellowship, which we elect our- 
elves. They have always paid dues. I 
think Mr. Hutchinson’s point does not ap- 
ply to Honorary Membership. 


Mr. Howe: As one who has never 
bought or sold a book, isn’t this resolution 
designed to keep the Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion for booksellers and keep the others 


‘rom voting on questions, all these resolu- 
tions ? 


_PrResipENT BRENTANO: We are discuss- 
ing No. 7 now. 
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H.R. Burgess of Boston, Mrs. Alice Steinlein of Wilmington, 
and Mrs. H. R. Burgess 


Mr. Wuire: I think that is a point on 
No. 7. I really feel that associate mem- 
bers ought to have the same voting power 
as a member if he is going to pay $15 dues. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Is there any 
further discussion ? 


Mr. Hare: I must admit that I am 
not a bookseller, though I have been a 
member of this Association for about 
twenty years. I think this is the first time 
I have ever spoken in a booksellers’ meet- 
ing. If this resolution passes in this form, 
I think this is the last time I shall have 
that privilege, and no doubt that will be- 
a desirable result, but not from my stand- 
point. I take it that there are a number 
of other people here who are in the same 
position. But I can’t admit that I am a 
publisher’s representative. As I understand 
it (it has been mentioned a number of 
times), one of the desirable results of this 
Convention and other conventions is the 
closer cooperation between the bookseller 
and the publisher. I see no place in these 
resolutions for one who is a publisher, and 
the result of this resolution seems to me 
to begin this procedure toward greater co- 
operation by excluding the publishers from 
the deliberations of the booksellers in con- 
vention. 
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of them should be welcome in our delib- 
erations, and I| think there is no one among 
the booksellers who has any feeling that the 
interests of publishers and their point of 
view are so foreign to our own considera- 
tions that they should not be heard or de- 
liberated upon. 

But it does seem as if in the final voting 
on our position should not be diluted, as it 
must be sometimes a vote not confined to 
the retail booksellers. ‘This is a booksell- 
ers’ association. ‘The publishers have their 
own. We welcome their cooperation, their 
assistance, their point of view, and their 
influence; but in our final decisions as to 
what we shall do, let us be first of all 
booksellers. 


Mr. Futter: I hope that the publishers 
don’t feel that this a slap at them. It isn’t 
so intended. Mention has been made of 
an association consisting of both publishers 
and booksellers. I look forward to the 
day when we recognize the fact that pub- 
lishing and bookselling are the same thing, 
and I hope we do have such an association. 
But until that time comes, I think we 
should remain booksellers; and I think that 
by remaining booksellers the time of the 
joint association will come more quickly. 


Mr. Ben TicHnor: As a publisher and 
one who is also a member of the Book- 
sellers’ Association, if this goes through, 
it will probably be, as my friend Mr. Hale 
says, the swan song of the speaking of the 
publishers. “They won’t want to get up 
and speak if they have no vote on what 
transpires thereafter. It strikes me—of 
course, the booksellers can run their own 
organization—that this is a pretty radical 
step to be brought up without any previous 
thought among the booksellers themselves. 
If this goes to a vote it will be 99 per cent 
“ayes” and 1 per cent “noes” because it 
always happens that way. I am wonder- 
ing whether the booksellers know how 
much is going for past debts and how much 
is going for future debts. I wonder if the 
committee has the estimated income from 
this new plan, if they have figured out just 
what it will bring. I wonder what they 


have offset against the gain and losses that 
have been mentioned. We are a compara- 
tively small gathering, although, of course, 
others could be here to represent the en- 
tire country. 


I just want to inject a 
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thought before you vote, whether it has 
been given the careful consideration and 
thought that a move of thisekind should 
have, ; 


Mr. Jacoss: As a member of the 
Board of Trade, I would like to say to 
the last speaker that this whole proposition 
has been most carefully considered, not 
only at one meeting of the Board of Trade. 
but at several, to my personal knowledge; 
two whole days were given to the considera- 
tion of these resolutions. 

Now, as one of the booksellers most af- 
fected by the change, I wish to say that | 
am heartily in favor of it and consider jt 
an eminently sensible and wise business 
procedure. 

In Philadelphia, which is my city, we 
have a business association consisting of 
the merchants on the street where | am 
located. Our dues in that association are 
$50 per year, and I do not hesitate for a 
moment to say that I consider the benefits 
derived from membership in the American 
Booksellers’ Association are very much 
greater than the benefits derived from 
membership in that association. I feel that 
when we come to put this to the test we 
will all conclude that it is one of the wisest 
moves that this Association has ever under- 
taken. 


Miss Dopp: Mr. President, I think 
that our Executive Sessions have not 
brought booksellers and publishers any 
closer together. I think Mr. Tichnor will 
admit that. I think this may be possible, 
that this will be merely one step toward 4 
joint association of publishers and_book- 
sellers. May I ask why publishers have 
not had a meeting at the same time the 
American Booksellers’ Association have, 
and why we have not had a joint session’ 


Mr. MaceEv: It seems to me we are 
getting a little away from the subject. We 
are talking on two issues. In this Section 7 
the provision for associate membership 
takes nothing away from the privileges ° 
an associate member. ‘They have all the 
privileges that are enjoyed by a full men 
ber except the power to vote. That is all 
it takes away. It doesn’t take away 4"! 
privilege of discussion or opinion at 4" 
executive meeting. It simply takes a\w4! 
from members outside the retail bookselling 
business the power to vote. 
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SECRETARY Meyers: Am I to under- 
stand, Mr. Hale, that you are more inter- 
ested in taking part in the discussions than 
anything else? ‘There is nothing about a 
non-voting membership of an Association to 
exclude you from participating in anything 
but voting. This is a booksellers’ associa- 
tion, and I should think that the resolu- 
tions passed ought to represent the retail 
booksellers’ point of view. 

Now, there is no reason on earth why 
the associate members can’t discuss things 
and point out ways and means, state their 
point of view, but if the Association wants 
to present a booksellers’ point of view, 
through its resolutions, it cant’ have them 
voted on by others, not booksellers. That 
is the reason why this was written. I am 
sure that the Resolutions Committee and 
the Board of Trade, for that matter, would 
be pleased to entertain further discussion 
on it. If we were all wrong, we'd like 
to know. 


Mr. HAE: If you ask me that question, 
| must answer it. My purpose is to co- 
operate so far as our people may with 
booksellers, and I can’t quite discover from 
this resolution in what category I person- 
ally have to come. I don’t happen to be 
a salesman, so in that sense I am not a 
publishers’ representative. Can my house, 
for example, designate me to be the asso- 
ciate member representing that house, or 
is the publisher’s representative necessarily 
a salesman ? 

SECRETARY Meyers: I think you would 
be covered by others of the trade who can- 
not be classified as retail booksellers. 


Mr. JAoss: It seems to me that the 
intent of this resolution is to confine the 
voting power to booksellers when questions 
of vital interest to them are presented to 
the Association. I would like to amend 
that clause relating to the non-voting 
power, so that it will apply to the execu- 
tive session of the convention only, such as 
we are holding this morning. 


SECRETARY Meyers: Mr. Jacobs, the 
only time we vote in the convention is in 
the executive session. It applies auto- 
matically, 


Mr. Etper: Mr. Chairman, if you in- 
troduced in this resolution the word. “pub- 
lishers” and then “publishers’ representa- 
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tives and others” that would make it clear 
that publishers are eligible to associate 
membership, and 1 move the resolution be 
amended. 


{ Carried ] 


Mr. Peck: May I ask what the intent 
of this resolution in regard to the admis- 
sion of associate members to the executive 
session is? 


PREIDENT BRENTANO: From the word- 
ing, I would say that they were admitted, 
but do not vote. 


Mr. Peck: Are 
present this morning? 


associate members 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: At the present 
time there are no associate members. 


SECRETARY Meyers: At the present 
moment there is no clause in the consti- 
tution which ealls for two types of mem- 
bers exclusive of honorary members. By 
this resolution, the only thing from which 
an associate member could be excluded 
would be the voting right at the executive 
session, They participate in everything 
else. 


Mr. MEeEtcHer: As one who is to be- 
come an associate member, it seems to me 
the move is in the right direction, and that 
the voting power should be with the book- 
sellers. I am sure there is nothing in the 
wording that would prevent the rest of us 
feeling at home in the halls of the meet- 
ings, and contributing what we could to 
the clarification of the issue and feeling 
ourselves as belonging to the convention 
even though we do not have a vote. 


Mr. CARHARTT: I feel it unfortunate 
that the word “exclusion” has crept into 
the discussion of this question, as it seems as 
though that might be misinterpreted. I 
think we will agree, all who have been to 
the conventions of this Association, that the 
proceedings would have been the poorer if 
the representatives of the publishers had 
been absent. I think our enjoyment would 
have been less if the publishers had been less 
ably represented at our sessions, or in our 
pleasures, and it would be unfortunate if 
at any time the representatives of the pub- 
lishers should feel they were discriminated 
against in any way in presenting their per- 
sonal opinions on the questions that call 
for resources of ability and experience. All 
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Mr. TicHNor: I just want to say one 
word. I don’t care about the voting 
power. I don’t think a publisher cares a 
whit whether he votes or not. ,It seems to 
me that to raise the dues an extra $5 would 
cover your expenses, and be better than to 
charge somebody $200 just because he has 
a big business. 


Mr. WuiteE: Mr. President, I move 
we table Section 1 to 7. 


[The motion was seconded. | 


Mr. Macer: I think that is quite 
wrong. I think we should not table it. I 
think we should discuss the matter if we 
stay here all day. 


Mr. WHITE: 
bateable. 


[The motion to table was put and lost, 
three assenting votes only. | 


My motion is not de- 


[The question was called for. ] 


Mr. Jacoss: May I ask who are vitally 
interested in the increase in dues, the pub- 
lishers or the booksellers. The prominent 
booksellers of the country are the ones who 
are going to pay the major portion of this 
bill, and it seems as though they are all in 
accord. 


Mr. White: I can answer that ques- 
tion as a bookseller, or as a representative 
of one of the biggest booksellers in the 
country as far as that is concerned. I 
don’t think my concern will want to pay 
$200 a year. 


SECRETARY Meyers: May I ask a ques- 
tion of Mr. White. Is Mr. White’s con- 
cern using the Clearing House these days? 


Mr. Wuirte: No, we are not. 


SECRETARY Myers: Some of the 
branches out your way are, and it might 
be a good thing to check up and find out 
how much they are saving during the course 
of the year. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: ‘There is a 
motion on the floor, and it has been sec- 
onded. ‘The question has been called for. 


Resolution No. 4: 
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All in favor of adopting Section 2 as 
amended say “aye.” 


[The motion was carried with two dis- 
senting votes. | 


Mr. Jacoss: May I ask what was 


adopted then? 


Mr. Nye: To accept this in its entirety, 
including, No. 10. I will read the amend- 
ment: “The associate membership shall 
be a non-voting membership,” and the 
insertion of the words “publishers and pub- 
lishers’ representatives.” 


Mr. JAcoss: May I raise the question 
whether Section 10 was included in the 
adoption ? 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: My recollec- 
tion of it is that we read through from 
1 to 10. We then went to No. 7 and 
amended No. 7. 


Mr. Nye: I can answer your question. 
This item, No. 10, should be included as 
a separate resolution, and will be. 

No. 3 of Resolution No. 7 reads: “Arti- 
cle V, Section 10, should be changed to 
read as follows: “The books and accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Executive 
Secretary's office shall be audited by a firm 
of accountants on the first day of May of 
each year. At the opening session of the 
annual meeting, the President shall appoint 
a committee of three members who shall 
check this audit in order to report to the 
assembled convention.” 


Mr. Pittor: I move the adoption of 
No. 3. 
[The motion was duly seconded. | 


Mr. Jacoss: I think the phraseology 
should be changed a little so as to read, 
“A firm of certified public accountants 4s 
of the first day of May”; as you know, 4 
firm of public accounts might not be able 
to’ audit the books on the first day of May. 
So I should think it should be changed to 
read, “as of the first day of May.” 

{ Carried | 


“Article VI, Section 1, concerns the election of officers. 


Because of the success in working out plans of the Western Division activities, 
the Board feels that the chief presiding officer of the Western Division should be 
first Vice-President of the Association and, therefore, recommends that Section ! 


of this article be amended to take this into consideration.” 


{ Carried | 


Se 
as 


_ : 
Al§ 
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Resolution, No. 5. “Article VI should have added to it the provision for a 
Western Division Board of Trade consisting of nine members and three alternates, 
the first of which has already been appointed and instructed to work cooperatively 
with their board.” 

[ Carried ] 


. ‘ . e + 
Resolution No. 6: “Article VIII, Section 1, concerns conventions and we sug- 
gest the addition of another section providing for the annual convention of the 
Western Division.” 


[ Carried ] 


Mr. Nye: At this time I would like to placed under the changes in the Constitu- 
read this section which was inadvertently _ tion: 


Resolution 7-A: “This Convention shall empower the Treasurer to receive at 
once payment of dues for 1930, as assessed on the new schedule and is also empowered 
to allow a 10 per cent discount for payment of 1930 dues if made before July 15th 
of this year. 

[ Carried ] 

Resolution No. 8: Harvard Research Business Bureau. 

“WHEREAS, the trend of the times and of business has been constantly chang- 
ing, and 

“WHEREAS, it is absolutely essential that we, the purveyors of books, both 
booksellers and publishers, do realize the vital necessity of an intensive survey of our 
busines, be it. 


“RESOLVED, that the Board of Trade of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion meet with a similar committee of the National Publishers’ Association to arrange 
for an intensive research into the Book Business in all its details, with the Harvard 
Research Business Bureau, and the expenses of the research to be borne in such pro- 


portion by the two above-mentioned Associations as may be determined upon.” 


Mr. Pitot: 1 move its adoption. 


(The motion was duly seconded. ] 


Mr. Jacops: Does that include both 
the publishing business and the retail book 
business ? 


Mr. Mexrcuer: In regard to this fine 
suggestion of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Research, there has occurred to some 
of us the significant relation this might have 
to another proposal made only last week in 
the booktrade, a proposal for a survey that 
might be of use to us and would illuminate 
the whole problem of production, market- 
ing, and advertising of books and throw 
light on every problem here discussed and 
‘very problem you intend to take up. Be- 
cause it opens so very large a vista and 
‘ems so almost immediately ahead of us, 
l ask at this moment to speak about it. 

About a week ago the Social Science Re- 
‘arch Council—through Edwin F. Gay, 
asked for a conference with a few. pub- 
ushers to see whether it would be consid- 


ered advisable to make a large survey of 
book distribution, not from the manufac- 
turing end, but from the published book to 
its ultimate consumer. The Council did 
this because it intends to make five or six 
great surveys that will take five years, sup- 
ported by funds from one of the great 
Foundations. Two such surveys are al- 
ready under way. 

It was suggested that a survey of the 
publishing and marketing of books be made 
under the direction of the Columbia School 
of Business Research, not with funds sup- 
plied either by publishers or retailers but 
by one of the great Foundations. All that 
was asked at that time was the assurance 
on the part of the publishers and book- 
sellers that such a research would be sig- 
nificant to them, the Council feeling sure 
it would be significant to the country at 
large. 


The detailed outline of such a plan is 
being worked out and will be presented to 
other publishers and booksellers. As a 
study of book markets must include a study 
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of the retailer’s customers, it might be well Another resolution embodying approval 
for booksellers to approve both ideas today. of this second idea was presented to the 

It will be understood that this proposal Resolutions Committee, but they ask that 
does not detract from the value of a book- the two ideas be put in the one resolution, 
seller’s cost survey as proposed by the Har- so I offer as an amendment that the reso- 
vard Business School. lution be made to read: 


RESOLVED: that the Board of Trade of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion meet with a similar committee of the National Association of Book Publishers 
to arrange for intensive research into the book business in all its details, with the 
Harvard Research Business Bureau, the Social Science Research Council, or other 
similar organization and the expenses, if not otherwise provided for, to be borne in 
such proportion by the two above mentioned associations as may be determined upon. 

[The amendment was carried and the resolution as amended was carried. | 


RESOLUTION NO. 9: 

WHEREAS, the efforts of the National Publishers’ Association methods of 
advertising have not borne the results commensurate with the outlay therefor, and 

WHEREAS, we believe that a more concerted effort by the publishers and 
booksellers to cause an eagerness and pleasure in the love of reading be engendered 
in our great people, be it 

RESOLVED, that committees of the two organizations be appointed to confer 
with one another on the best plan to reawaken the interest in the printed page. 


[ Carried ] 


RESOLUTION NO. to: 
WHEREAS, it is impossible for the bookseller to use a 100 per cent judgment 
in his purchases, be it 
RESOLVED, that the publishers allow the bookseller an annual exchange priv- 
ilege of 10 per cent of his purchases, this amount to be used as a credit against 
immediate purchases; all stock returned to be in perfect condition. 


Mr. Exper: I suggest that the resolu- {The amendment was accepted, the mo- 
tion be amended to read that “the pub- tion put and carried.| 
lishers be requested” to allow this. 


RESOLUTION NO. 11: 
RESOLVED, that the American Booksellers’ Association hereby emphatically 


protests against the method of marketing a limited number of so-called ‘best’? books 
of the month through self-styled “clubs” or “guilds” conducted for profit, on the 
following grounds: 

1. There is no “best” book of the month. The word “best” implies a selec- 
tion from things that are comparable. There are hundreds of books published every 
month which are of general interest. The field of publication is vast, and, with- 
out including specialties such as law, medicine, engineering and other books for the 
professional reader, the field is divided into scores of different areas and each area 
is subdivided into many more. There are being published every day books of 
nation-wide and even world-wide interest and value of or concerning art, autobiog- 
raphy, archeology, anthropology, biography, biology, criticism, drama, essays, fiction. 
folk tales, government, history, humor, juvenilia, music, language study, morals, 
poetry, psychology, physiology, physics, religion, relativity, sociology, sport, science 
in its manifold branches, travel and exploration, and many others. 

Even within these several fields there is no “best” book. There are many 
superb books published in each month and in each field, each having its own intel- 
lectual or emotional appeal. 
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The attempt to choose a “best”? book from this mass of varied excellence and 
interest is an absurdity. It is an intellectual sham. 

2. It is beyond the physical powers of any limited committee of six or seven 
professional writers to cover the whole field. Furthermore, with all due respect to 
such committees, it is beyond their intellectual temporal qualifications. 

3. The self-styled “clubs” and “guilds” are commercial organizations and are 
run for profit. They are not colleges or universities, or national academies, or 
societies, Or even meistersingers. “The judgments of their paid committee, however 
honest the committeemen may endeavor to be, are expected to produce a commercial 
result. 

4. The books that are sold by these “clubs” or “guilds” receive an amount 
of concentrated and factitious advertising which is detrimental to the sale of scores 
of other books in the same field of an equal or superior order of merit. 

5. The influence of these “clubs” or “guilds” tends to the acceptance of books 
on “authority” and to the making of moguls out of otherwise excellent committeemen. 
It tends to discourage the reading of book reviews and browsing in bookstores and 
prevents the discovery of the fact that the limit of intellectual effort is greater than 
six minds can compass. 

6. The methods of marketing books through these “clubs” and “guilds” is 
detrimental to the interests of authors, of publishers and of booksellers through 
whom, if at all, the cultural needs of the people at large must be supplied. 

7. The practice of permitting the officers or employees of these “clubs” and 
“cuilds” to inspect manuscripts or proofs in advance of publication in order that 
their committeemen may be presented with a narrow choice out of a field which 
they could not by any possibility consider in its entirety is the root of a parasitical 
crowth which is infesting the whole field of authorship, publication and bookselling. 
We charge that it tends towards a restraint of trade which is beyond the protection 
and scope of the copyright laws and out of harmony with the idea of free compe- 
tition in an open field. 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that a copy of these resolutions of protest be sent 
by the Secretary of this Association to all of the principal book publishers in the 
United States. 

[ Carried ] 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Before we go 
on with the balance of the program, Mr. 
Melcher is Secretary of the Honorary Fel- 


lowship, and he has something to say. How- 
ever, I find there is one more resolution 
to be presented first. 


RESOLUTION NO. 12: 
Realizing the difficulty of making our desire and the attitude as expressed in 
this convention of practical and forcible effectiveness, and realizing further that a 
solution cannot be reached within the time limitation, be it 
__ RESOLVED), that the President appoint a committee to meet with the Board 
ot Trade for the study of this question and for the recommendation of a proper 


solution. 


[ Carried ] 


_ Mr. Metoner: I remind you very 
briefly of what the intention was—not to set 
lp any other organization with either off- 
cers or program, but to provide an oppor- 
tunity to honor those who make significant 
contributions to any aspect of American 
bookselling by vote of the members. It is my 
happy privilege at this time to announce 
those who have been elected this year. 

The first award is made in absentia. 





Europe has made great and continuing 
contributions to our literature, and to the 
art and knowledge of bookselling. One of 
these bookselling contributions was made 
when a new type of bookstore was opened 
in Chicago. This store has found a public 
approval that has given it remarkable 
growth, and the store has become an in- 
spiration and example to all booksellers. It 
is with his outstanding contribution in 
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mind that we elect to the Honorary Fel- 
lowship of the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation A. A. Kroch of Chicago. 

The members of this Association, 
though the discussions are largely devoted 
to the problems of retailing of new books, 
are very keenly conscious of the historical 
background of the industry. The handling 
of old and rare books calls for a high order 
of intelligence and of diligence. America 
is taking an increased leadership in this 
field, and there are among our booksellers 
those whose work is a source of real pride 
to all of us in the book world. It is 
with such pride that we elect to Honorary 
Fellowship Charles FE. Goodspeed of 
Boston. 


President 


OO a 


Second Vice President 
Third Vice President 


eT re ee a ls a ecules 


Treasurer 
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We knew at the opening meeting when 
the President read his address that a leader 
of sound judgment had been given to this 
Association. We take great pride in elect. 
ing to this Fellowship our President, not 
only because he is a Brentano but because 
he is a great Brentano, a great leader, and 
a fine bookseller. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: I feel highly 
honored, and I thank you. ; 

The next on our program will be the 
report of the Nominating Committee. Mr. 
Kidd. . 

Mr. Kipp: Your Nominating Commit- 
tee made the following selections for 1929- 
1930: 


sale mn ciailactad dale one Arthur Brentano, Jr. 
45a aaa ae Paul Elder, San Francisco 
kiss cca ee Richard Fuller, Boston 
sai heiah camel Bertha Mahony, Boston 
PS George W. Jacobs, Philadelphia 
seine Stanley G. Remington, Baltimore 


Members of the Board of Trade for three years: 


Cedric R. Crowell, New York 
Allan Pitman, Boston 


A. A. Kroch, Chicago 
A. G. Siler, New Orleans 


Stanley G. Remington, Baltimore 


To fill the unexpired term of Ralph 
Wilson, resigned, Ernest Eisele, New 
York. To fill the unexpired term of Wil- 
liam M. Davis, Kingston, resigned, J. W. 
Clinger of Philadelphia. As alternates we 
have selected Robert Saltmarsh of New 
Bedford, H. L. Burgess of Boston, and 
L. B. Traver of Trenton, N. J. 

This is the selection that has been made 
by your Nominating Committee: 

Charles Jackson 
Howard Jacobs 
Eugene Somers 


John Kidd 


Mr. SCHENCK: You have heard the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. All 
in favor say, “Aye.” 

[Carried unanimously ] 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: There is one re- 
port we have not had from a Round Table 
Group, and that is the Report of the Col- 
lege Group. Mr. Tracht. 


Mr. TracuT: This is one of the most 
significant conventions, so we found at our 
College Group meeting the most signifi- 
cant meeting of any we've held. 

We were fortunate in having among 


our group, representatives from the four 
corners of the United States—Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Duluth and Palm Beach. We had 
an attendance of between 30 and 40 at tht 
meetings. One of the most stimulating 
addresses we have had was one from the 
publisher, W. W. Norton of New York. 
His address was printed in full in a special 
edition of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. I hope that you will read it. Other 
addresses were given by Mr. Stevens, of 
Little, Brown & Co., Dr. Thompson otf 
Albany, and Professor Dutton of Pitts- 
burgh. The problem of management was 
stressed in our own meetings, and also for 
future consideration. 


PRESIDENT BRENTANO: Thank you, 
Mr. Tracht. Is there any further business? 


Mr. ScHENCK: Before we adjourn | 
would like to suggest that this Association 
honor itself by the election of H. W. Wil- 
son, of the H. W. Wilson Co., to Hon- 
orary Membership in recognition of the 
splendid service he has rendered to the 
whole book trade in the production of the 
U. S. Catalog. 

[ Carried ] 
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Boston, the Perfect Host 


Publishers and Booksellers of the Hub Extend Bounteous Hospitality 


VEN as Boston is an ideal convention 
city, so the Hotel Statler proved an 
ideal hotel for convention purposes, 

and almost perfect arrangements were 
made for the meetings and the round 
tables. The Statler has a broad mezzanine, 
and at one end was the registration room, 
the distributing point of convention edi- 
tions of city newspapers, which seemed to 
be coming out every few minutes. Then 
there were four or five rooms for round 
tables. Then a large double room which 
held all the principal business meetings ex- 
cept the Tuesday morning public meeting, 
which had been raised to a point of tense 
interest by the announcement of addresses 
on book clubs by Professor Rogers and 
John Macrae. 

The big banquet hall was used on Mon- 
day for the annual dinner dance, when the 
floor was surrounded by tables for some 
200 delegates who had arrived for the first 
day, and again it was the scene of the 
annual banquet, when 500 delegates with 
wives and guests enjoyed good after-dinner 
speaking at the conclusion of an excellent 
dinner. 

Boston does not usually ask for con- 
ventions—it gets them without asking— 
but the local bookmen acting as hosts cer- 
tainly measured up to the best reputation 
for Boston hospitality. ‘The program was 
complete and varied and carried out with 
great smoothness. On Tuesday nearly 100 
people selected the Concord trip for their 
afternoon diversion, under the shepherding 
of Albert Hall, and the weather favored 
them for this cross-country touring. No 
historical and literary shrine is so well 
worth a visit and completely comes up to 
anticipations. At the same time, another 
group, guided by Mr. Whistler, was tour- 
ing northward along the North Shore and 
back to Marblehead, through historic 
Salem and thence over the shore boule- 
vards. On that same evening Little, 
Brown & Company were hosts to the con- 
vention at a typical Boston “Pop Con- 
cert.” These famous concerts are held in 





Symphony Hall at the end of each season 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
these famous musicians render the more 
popular classics in the way that has made 
these gatherings a Boston institution. 

On Wednesday the delegates attended 
tea at Mrs. Jack Gardner’s Palace on the 
Fenway. It is seldom that this famous 
private museum is opened in any such way 
as this, but through the initiative of 
Houghton, Mifhin this had been arranged 
and tea was served among the cloisters of 
the famous garden, while some 300 guests 
wandered at their will through the glori- 
Ouse rooms of ancient, medizval and mod- 
ern art. Mrs. Jack Gardner’s palace is a 
place which must be seen, as description 
fails, and, in her idea of giving an individ- 
ual and appropriate setting to great works 
of art, Mrs. Gardner pointed the way to 
the present practice in the more up-to-date 
American museums. 

The same evening the whole convention 
adjourned to the Copley Theatre, where 
the stock company was putting on the fa- 
mous mystery play, “The Ghost Train.” 
On Thursday there was tea at Macmil- 
lan’s new Boston headquarters, a building 
which they have erected on Newberry 
Street, and delegates adjourned from here 
in time to be ready for the annual banquet. 

President Brentano opened the speaking 
program of the banquet by introducing 
Harford Powel, Jr., writer and editor, 
who proved a perfect toastmaster, whose 
witty comments and happy introductions 
would have made any banquet distin- 
guished. His first speaker was Professor 
Robert E. Rogers, whose address against 
the book clubs had been broadcast on Tues- 
day and who said that judging by his mail 
since that time he had been guilty of the 
one great modern heresy. He called to 
mind his happy days of literature when 
one could not walk around Harvard cam- 
pus without finding people who wanted to 
compare poems, and now, he said, you 
couldn’t meet any group of men on the 
Harvard campus without finding them dis- 
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cussing sales resistance, and he judged by 
this convention that the booksellers were 
more interested in technical details than in 
literature. He closed his talk with a poem 
which wittily gave another turn to the 
book club talk. 


A LIKING FOR BOOKSHOPS 


RoBpert FE. RoGers 


I like the little bookshops 
They tell about in books 
With rows and rows of folios 
In dark and cobwebbed nooks, 
Wherein a courtly gentleman 
With long and silvered hair 
Will sell you Incunabula 
With absent-minded air. 


I like the little bookshops 
They tell about in books, 

Ventured by gay girl graduates 
Of sweetly learned looks, 

With jade green smocks and hollyhocks 
And tea and cigarettes, 

And colored maps for happy chaps 
Who buy romance—in sets. 


I do not care for bookshops 
They tell about in books 

Kept in the glooms of basement rooms 
By exiled Russian dukes, 

Where college boys bootleg James Joyce 
And Greenwich girlies sip 

Forbidden brews while they abuse 
The silly censorship. 


I like the roaming bookshops 
They tell about in books— 
A girl, a man, a caravan, 
A horse with hungry looks, 
Or else a gray old Chevrolet 
That flaunts a bookish banner 
And tells of books by running brooks 
In William Shakespeare’s manner. 


I shall not like the bookshops 
(When bookshops are no more), 
Where one unlocks one’s own post-box 
In the village grocery store, 
And where one knows that friends and 
foes, 
Old, young, and black, and white, 
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Are taking home the self-same tome 
to read—en masse/—tonight. 


I like big city bookshops, 
Their windows bright arrayed— 
There is no chance of fake romance 
In that thrice-blessed trade; 

There’s wealth that pays no income tax, 
There’s treasure safe from crooks, 
Where’er one looks are books and books 

And books and books and books! 


Thomas Eadie, the diver who has won 
the Congressional Medal for Valor by his 
work off Block Island, made a modest but 
happily presented talk on the making of a 
book by an amateur writer. He said he 
might have been tempted to make a speech, 
but he happened to meet a bookseller a few 
weeks ago and he asked him how he could 
make his book go over big. The reply was, 
“Don’t make a speech at the Booksellers’ 
Convention.” 

Father Spence Burton, the famous prison 
chaplain of San Quentin and Charlestown, 
told of his efforts to make reading more 
popular behind the bars. He _ promised 
that if any bookseller was sent to jail in his 
area he would see to it that he got as good 
reading matter as possible. The delegates, 
some of whom had thought that Boston 
was unanimous on censorship, were sur- 
prised to hear him say that “If the law of 
this commonwealth were taken seriously, 
we would be importing Bibles from Can- 
ada. The legislators don’t legislate with 
the expectation of changing life but to re- 
lieve their feelings.” 

The final speaker was Joseph C. Lincoln, 
who, he reminded the delegates, met with 
them ten years ago at their first meeting 
in Boston. His pertinent and happy stories 
were enthusiastically received, and he got 
a laugh out of the present tendencies in 
biographies by declaring that he had been 
looking around for a popular subject for 
a good biography and had decided to do 
Bunyan as a man who had stood on a ped- 
estal too long. He said biographers were 
now digging around for “pay dirt’”—plenty 
of pay and plenty of dirt. 

At the close of the evening the floor 
was cleared and the orchestra kept people 
happy on the floor until long after mid- 
night. 
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The Bookmobile Interviews 
Robert and Mary and Ruth 


Charles Brockmann 


publishing and Book selling indus- 

tries as a whole and entirely un- 
hampered in its efforts to promote the 
general good, the Bookmobile has many 
opportunities for getting under the skin, as 
it were, of both em- 
ploy ers and em- 
ployees. From hun- 
dreds of such 
contacts, different im- 
pressions are gradu- 
ally assorted to form 
the basis for certain 
definite conclusions. 

The most impor- 
tant conclusion 
reached thus far has 
to do with the largest, numerically speak- 
ing, of all bookselling groups, the small- 
town, general book, stationery and gift 
store. The type is a familiar one; Mr. 
Jones or possibly Jones and Smith owners 
with Robert and Mary and Ruth as the 
selling staff. 

All of the Roberts, Marys and Ruths 
have been quite outspoken and confidential 
while the Joneses and Smiths have been 
equally frank in discussing their problems 
with us. Had they been as uniformly free 
in talking with each other, this article 
would be quite unnecessary. 

\Ir. Jones, who buys books, complains 
that many of the books he buys fail to sell 
as well as he had expected and, quite natu- 
rally, he can’t buy more until he sells some 
ot those he has, in fact, he is getting rather 
discouraged over books. 

The trouble lies in as many different 
places as there are Joneses to tell it and 
range from the industrial or agricultural 
population to the time-worn competition of 
movies, automobiles and candy. Jones is 
quite surprised to know that there are more 
books published and sold now than ever 
before. The least of all suspicion is di- 


A ‘vuttiahingsana 3 only to the Book 


N what way is there the greatest 
room for improvement in the 
sale of books by the average general 
book, office equipment, stationery and 
gift house in the small city? 


Here is one opinion. “The Publish- 
ers’ Weekly” will welcome others. 


rected to Robert and Mary and Ruth. Cer- 
tainly it isn’t their fault if people won’t 
buy books. 

But Robert and Mary and Ruth have 
a different tale to tell. It isn’t the nature 
of the population nor the movies nor the 
automobile. It is the 
kind of books Mr. 
Jones bought. “Why 
did he buy that.” 
“What did he get so 
many of those for?” 
“Why doesn’t he get 
so and so?” are ex- 
pressions frequently 
heard and inter- 
spersed with “I wish 
I had some of So and 
So’s books to sell” and “I bet I could sell 
lots of ‘Hot Cinders.’”’ 

Sifting the case of Robert and Mary and 
Ruth, we find that it isn’t, after all, the 
books that Jones has bought, but that 
neither Robert nor Mary nor Ruth shared 
any of the enthusiasm that prompted Jones 
to order the books. They were, to them, 
nothing more than so many books to be 
sold if possible. There were no memories 
of some salesman’s optimism, no mental 
picture of the publisher’s announcement of 
fascinating reviews, no knowledge of the 
standing of the publishing firm and little 
or none of the author—no personal interest 
whatsoever. 

All of which, boiled down, leads to tne 
conclusion that the person most likely to 
be called upon to sell books be also called 
upon as to the advisability of buying said 
books. There is room for criticism of a 
person who fails to sell books she has rec- 
ommended for purchase but not much room 
for complaint of a sales person who fails 
to produce results where all personal in- 
terest is lacking. 

To give unbridled buying power to an 
inexperienced person, even though he or 
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she be an excellent book salesperson, is 
worse than no buying privileges whatso- 
ever—but there is a happy medium obtain- 
able in some ingenious way even in a store 
where the absence from duty of one sales 
person hampers operations, by which the 
principal book person can accompany the 
owner in examining salesmen’s samples or 
in making up mail orders. 

Any arrangement that omits the judg- 
ment of the sales person, whether in a 
large departmentized bookstore or a small 
general store does an injustice to both the 
management and the employee. The man- 
agement is deprived of the chiefest of all 
selling incentives, that of personal pride 
in backing up one’s own judgment. The 
sales person is deprived of the right to ad- 
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vance in the understanding of the business 
in which he is engaged with its attendant 
rewards in satisfaction and remuneration. 

A little real responsibility plus the work- 
ing tools of the bookselling profession has 
changed many a mere sales person into a 
competent book-lady and yours may present 
a similar opportunity. The temptation 
will be, of course, to believe it all right 
for the other fellow but not even probable 
with your Robert, your Mary or your 
Ruth, but the other fellow is thinking the 
same about you because he told us so. 

And s0, finally, if you are among those 
who have been doing all of the book buying 
or most of it unassisted—let your book 
lady make a few selections and watch 
which books sell first. 


“I Wish to Return This Book, 


and—”’ 


OW many booksellers keep statistics 
as to how many books bought, ap- 
parently in good faith, are re- 

turned withgn a day or so with a request 
for “money back” or “exchanged”? Cer- 
tainly the bookstore, in common with all 
other stores, has to some extent a returned 
goods problem. 

Some books are returned for good and 
sufficient reasons—a hurried buyer picks up 
a copy of Morand’s “Black Magic” with 
the idea that it is a study in necromancy ; 
or a religious lady purchases Freeman’s 
“Joseph and His Brethren” thinking she 
is getting a commentary on the Bible. 
When the quiet hour and examination 
shows they have something quite different, 
they sometimes want to return and ex- 
change. 

Other books are returned with less 
cause. A lady bought “Tramping on 
Life” for her small boy under the impres- 
sion it was an “outing” book. A school- 
master took the tome away in time to save 
the young hopeful from too rich food. The 
lady was indignant with the book sales- 
man (rather justifiably!) and of course the 
store offered a prompt exchange. But the 
book did not come back—at least for some 


months. When it finally did make its ap- 
pearance it was literally worn out, the 
very covers dropping off! Some one had 
appreciated the chance to read it—yet the 
lady protested that having bought it under 
a misapprehension it should be returnable, 
whether worn out or not! 

These random thoughts are brought to a 
focus by a recent activity of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which is assisting a 
group of Baltimore business men to con- 
duct a study of the returned goods prob- 
lem. 

The influence of Christmas buying upon 
the return of goods is suggested by an in- 
creased percentage of returns of the more 
common gift articles during January of 
this year, compared with December, 1928. 

The value of returned goods as reported 
by thirteen stores increased from 12.1 pet 
cent in December to 19 per cent in Jan- 
uary. The highest percentage of returns 
reported for December was 22.8 and the 
lowest 7.9, while in January one firm re- 
ported goods returned to the value of 26.8 
per cent of gross sales, with the low figure 
aggregating 10 per cent of the gross sales. 

Percentage of returns for December an 
January, respectively, by departments was 
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recorded as. women’s and children’s gloves, 
Qs and 22.7; neckwear and scarfs, 7.5 and 
99.2; silk and muslin underwear and petti- 
coats, 6.5 and 19.7; small leather goods, 
10.7 and 25.2; lamps and shades, 17.4 and 
20.1; china and glasswear, 9.4 and 19.9. 

- Furniture, Oriental rugs, and domestic 
floor coverings, which showed the highest 
percentage of returns during a recent three 
months’ period, showed a marked decrease 
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in January, as compared with December. 

How helpful it would be to the book- 
trade if similar figures were available for 
books! Particularly are such statistics de- 
sirable in the light of the ultimate objects 
of the Department of Commerce study. 
Among these are: the determination of the 
number of cash, charge, and installment 
sales; the value of goods returned; time 
elapsing between purchase and return of 





The quarters of the Permanent Italian Book Exhibition at 
18 West 33rd Street in New York 





An informal corner of ‘the Permanent Italian Book Exhibition 


where the larger, more expensive books are on display 
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goods, and condition of goods returned; 
that is, whether salable as new, needing 
to be sold at reduced prices, or in need of 
repairs. 

Reasons for the return of the goods will 
be analyzed to establish responsibility for 
them in connection with which remedial 
measures will be considered. 


Brentano Makes Statement on 
Clubs 


N a release to the newspapers on May 
20th the publishing department of 
Brentano’s joined the list of firms 

which have announced opposition to the 
book clubs. This announcement was made 
by Lowell Brentano, First Vice President 
and director of the firm’s publishing inter- 
est. 

“On May 11th,” the notice says, ‘we 
notified the various book clubs that we 
reserved the right to withdraw all manu- 
scripts which we had previously submitted 
to them. As publishers, we may stand to 
lose at the moment by this decision. Al- 
though we have been dubious from the 
start as to the economic and aesthetic ad- 
vantages of the book club idea, our rela- 
tionship heretofore with the Book-of-the- 
Month Club has been friendly, and Ber- 
nard Shaw’s ‘The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism’ was their selection for 
June, 1928.” 


China’s Tariff Autonomy 
$ EREALS and flour and books, maps 


and periodicals are the only items on 

the free list of China’s new tariff 
schedules which went jinto effect on Feb- 
ruary first of this year. The formation 
and publication of the new schedules rep- 
resents the culmination of a long struggle 
waged by the Foreign Department of China 
to obtain tariff autonomy for that nation. 
At the Washington Conference in 1922 
the foreign powers assembled were with- 
out power to grant tariff autonomy to 
China, and the prospect of China’s obtain- 
ing this power seemed remote. Under the 
leadership of Dr. C. T. Wang, however, 
the Foreign Department finally in 1928 
secured the consent of the United States 
that the nation should have the right to 
fix her own tariff; unexpectedly other coun- 
tries followed this lead, and China’s an- 


~ then notified. 
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nouncement that the new schedules would 
be applied on February Ist provided a fyr- 
ther urge to the recognition of the autop- 
omy by the remaining powers, except 
Japan, which although it has not signed 
the new tariff treaty, agrees to the tariff 
autonomy “‘in principle.” The old tariff 
rate was a uniform 5 per cent, with a sur- 
tax of 2% per cent. The new schedule 
covers 718 items divided into 34 categor- 
ies, with the rate on imports varying from 
7% to 27% per cent ad valorem, and an 
excise of 3214 per cent on cigars and cigar- 
ettes. These provisional rates will be given 
a year’s trial, but’ it is probable they will 
remain permanent. 


Cardex for Rental Libraries 


N adapting the Rand Cardex to rental 
library uses Mrs. Winding of the Day- 
ton Co. of Minneapolis has arranged 

the loan procedure so that one librarian 
and a part-time assistant can comfortably 
handle sixteen hundred customers a week, 
or about 350 on the peak-load days of the 
week end. 
There are 5,000 subscribers to the li- 
brary, which is onthe fourth floor in the 
rear of the book department. Each mem- 
ber has deposited one dollar. There is only 
one record kept—the index of customers 
which is in Cardex form. When the bor- 
rower brings the chosen book to the desk, 
the librarian pulls out the flat drawer which 
is characteristic of the system of filing, 
and, without taking the card from the 
drawer, writes down the date and the 
book’s accession number. In the book is an 
accession number, and the date of borrow- 
ing is also penciled in each time. The 
record of the income from the book con- 
sists in the number of borrowings so marked 
multiplied by the known average which 
borrowings produce. 

With such simple procedure, it is pos 
sible to handle a large number ef rentals 
with a minimum of help. As _ the losses 
are protected by deposits, the follow up 's 
started only after a month’s lapse, that 1s 
on April rst the cards are examined for @l 
February loans, and these customers 4! 
It takes but a short time 
each month to run through looking for the 
2’s or 3’s or 4’s which mark the borrow 
ings now 30 days due. 
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Changes in Price 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


On June 15, 1929, the following price changes will 
be in effect: s 

By A. S. M. Hutchinson: “Once Aboard the Lugger” 
from $2 to $2.50; “The Happy Warrior’ from 
$2 to $2.50; ““The Clean Heart” from $2 to $2.50; 
“If Winter Comes” from $2 to $2.50; “This Free- 
dom” from $2 to $2.50; “The Eighth Wonder” 
from $2 to $2.50; “One Increasing Purpose” from 
$2 to $2.50. 

By Lucy Furman: “The Quare Women” from $2 to 
$2.50; “The Glass Window” from $2 to $2.50. 

By Mazo De la Roche: “Jalna” from $2 to $2.50; 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr.: “Everyday Adventures” 
from $2 to $2.50. ‘“‘Wild Folk’ from $2 to $2 50. 

By Abraham Myerson, M_D : “‘The Nervous House- 
wife’ from $2.25 to $2.50; “The Foundations of 
Personality” from $250 to $3. 


Associated Travelers’ Field Day 


HE second annual Field Day of the 

Associated Book Travelers will be held 
on May 28th at the Rye Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. There will be a blind bogey 
volf tournament, a tennis tournament and 
4 bridge tournament, with bags of gold for 
prizes. There will also be swimming and 
cards. The tickets for members are four 
dollars, and for guests five dollars, with 
three dollars extra charge for green fees. 
Checks should be sent. to Leon Welker, 
treasurer, care of D. Appleton & Co., 35 
West 32nd Street, New York. 


New A. L.A. Pamphlet 
THE American Library Association has 


added another title to its series of read- 
ing guides known as the “Reading with a 
Purpose” series. “The new title is “The 
Human Body and Its Care,” by Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, who is prominent as editor 
ot the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, and other of the Association’s 
publications. The books he recommends 
tor his course are: “Personal Hygiene 
Applied,” by Jesse F. Williams, Saunders, 
$2.00; “What You Should Know About 
Health and Disease,” by Howard W. Hag- 
gard, Harper, $5.00; ““The Human Body,” 
Logan Clendening, Knopf, $5.00; “Your 
Weight and How to Control It,’’ Morris 
Fishbein, ed., Doubleday, $5.00; ‘“‘Keep- 
ing Mentally Fit,” Joseph Jastrow, Green- 
berg, $3.50. 

Business Note 

New York Crry—The Harper’s Boys’ 
and Girls’ Bookshop has been taken over by 
Pauline Sutorious Aird, its former man- 
ager, and has been merged with the Chil- 
dren’s Bookshop of Marion Cutter at 108 
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E. 57th Street where it will be jointly 
managed by Miss Cutter and Mrs. Aird as 
the New York Children’s Bookshop, Inc. 


This Issue of the Publishers’ 
Weekly will reach its subscribers 
very late. The reporting service 


upon which the A. B. A. had de- 


pended for its official report of the 
Convention proceedings has been 
far behind its schedule. 





Communication 
THE BOOKMOBILE HAS BEEN 
HERE 
Brooksville, Fla. 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 


On Wednesday we had the great pleas- 
ure and privilege of welcoming Mr. 


Charles R. Brockmann and Mr. George 


W. Stewart with the Bookmobile at our 


Bookshop of the Tamiami Trail. We had 
a happy reception in the evening and 
though it was a small reception, it was a 


very representative gathering of our county 
people. 
mobile was taken to the Hernando County 
High School and Mr. Brockmann and Mr. 
Stewart won the hearts of all the students 
as well as the admiration of the teachers. 
I want to express to you my very great ap- 
preciation for your share in making it pos- 
sible to have the Bookmobile with Mr. 
Brockmann and Mr. Stewart, stop over in 
Brooksville. 
ceedingly courteous and know their subject 
so well,—this of course refers especially to 
Mr. Brockmann, that the educational 
value of their visit cannot be overestimated. 
May we have many more such visits! 


On Thursday morning the Book- 


Both gentlemen are so ex- 


At one of the recent meetings of the 


Hernando County Y. W. C. A. it was de- 
cided to arrange for a Bookmobile to carry 
books to the county schools and people 
throughout the county beginning on the 
first of October and you will understand 
how greatly we were stimulated in these 
plans by seeing the Bookmobile. 


Yours very sincerely, 
MarcGareT Dre!reR Rosins, 
Bookshop of the Tamiami Trail. 
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The Weekly Record of New Publications 
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curate record of American book publi- 

cation. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


Tcsona list aims to be a complete and ac- 





Anna Louise, Sister 
Poetry for junior 
[c.’29] Bost., Ginn 


Atkinson, Frank H., and Atkinson, G. W. 


“A show at” sho’ cards. 300p. il. Q [c.'29] 
Chic., F. J. Drake $4 


il. D 
So c. 


students. 1696p. 


Barnes, Carman VC 
Schoolgirl. 248p. Dc. N. Y., Liveright $2 
A novel of adolescence revealing life in a southern 

girls’ finishing school, written by a girl still in her 

‘teens. 


Benét, Stephen Vincent 


John Brown’s body [new ed.]. 384p. D ’29 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
$3, bxd. 


Bennet, Robert Ames / 
Ken the courageous. D (Copyright fiction) 


N. Y., Burt 75 C. 
Betz, William 

Algebra for today. 528p. il, diagrs. D 
[c.’29] Bost., Ginn $1.32 
Black, Harman 

The official pocket guide to Europe. 500p. 
maps (Black’s blue b’ks.) "29 N. Y., Real 
Bk. Co., Woolworth Bldg. $3.25 


a 


Abbott, Othman A. 

Recollections of a pioneer lawyer; 3rd installment. 
71p. il. map O (Nebraska Hist. Magazine, v. 11, no. 3) 
’29 Lincoln, Neb., Neb. State Historical Soc. pap. 5oc. 


Arnold, Conrad, ed. 

The practical engineer electrical pocket book and 
diary for 1929; with buyers’ guide and technical dic- 
tionaries in French, Spanish, and Russian.  738p. 
il. T ’a N. Y.;, Oxford $1 


Babson, Roger W. 

Business barometers used in 
business and investment of money: 
applied economics for merchants, bankers, and in- 
vestors; 20th ed. 450p. (bibl. footnotes) diagrs. D ’29 
Babson Park, Mass., Babson’s Statistical Organiza- 
tion flex. fab. apply 


Bailey, Irving Widmer, and Spoehr, Herman Augus- 
tu 


the management of 
a text book on 


in the development of for- 
131p. Dc. “N. Y., Mac- 
$1.50 


The role of research 
estry in North America. 
millan 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain. 
able only on specific request, in which case word 
Bag oF a is used. When not specified the binding 

cloth. 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex. 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 
““c’ as used. No ascertainable date is designated 
thus: [n.d.] 

Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: ox - 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.) ; 
(8x0 0: 25 cm.); D (12mo0: 20 cm.); S ie 
174% cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); sq., obl., nar. 
kictiunte squure, oblong, narrow. 


Bond, John 
Mussolini the wild man of Europe. 














200). 
Independent Pub. Co. 
$2.50 


1. D c. Wash., 
339 Pa. Ave. 


om €2 


Brand, Violet 


_ Practical flower making. I1qp. il. 
front.), diagrs. D (Pitman’s craft for all ser.) 
29 -N. Y., Pitman bds. $1 


(col. 


Briggs, Thomas Henry, and others, eds. 
Literature for the junior high school; bks. 


I-3. various p. (bibls.) fronts. D [c. 29] 
Chic., Rand, McNally $1.50; $1.70; $1.90 
Brown, F. F. 


This is my church. 63p. diagr. D [c. 29] 
Nashville, Tenn., S. S. Bd. of So. Bapt. Con- 
vention 50 ¢. 


Brown, William 

Science and personality; foreword by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 266p. (bibl. footnotes) 0 
(Terry lectures) ‘29 New Haven, Conn, 
Yale $3 

“A study of the psychological workings of the nor 
mal and pathological mind in relation to personality. 


Beck, Ernest G., ed. 


The practical engineer mechanical pocket book and 
diary for 1929; with buyers’ guide and technical 


dictionaries in French, Spanish and Russian. 9% : 
i. LT’ es, Unter 


Benedict, Charles J. 
Our presidents (in rhyme). no p. S [c. 27, 
Silver Springs, Md., Little Gateways Co. pap. ! 
Bent, Arthur Cleveland 
Life histories of North American shore birds; 
order limicolae; pt. 2. 42:p. (11p. bibl.) il. O a 
sonian Inst., U. S. Nat'l Museum bull. 14) # 
Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pa? 


Besson, Frank Schaffer / 
Some elements of tactics. 6op. il. O c. ’28 
D. C., Society of Amer. Military Engineers 


Wash., 


pap. $1 

Bible - 
The Psalms, b’k 1: rev. tr. by F. H. Wales. 70P. 
S °28 WN. Y., Oxford pap. 35% 
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Campbell, Elmer 
General elementary botany; with practical 


applications.  426p. (bibls) il, diagrs. O 
fc ’'29] N. Y., Crowell 

“The author is head of biology in Transylvania 
College. 


Clamp, H. M. 


The beauty mask. D (Copyright fiction) 


‘20 N. ¥ Burt 75 Cc. 
Colum, Padraic 

Balloon; a comedy in four acts. 123p. O 
c N. Y., Macmillan bds. $2 


Cordell, Richard A., ed. 
Representative modern plays; British and 


American, from Robertson to O'Neill. 654p. 
(bibls.) O (Nelson’s Eng. ser.) c. N. Y.,, 
Nelson $3.85 


Plays by Pinero, W. Somerset Maugham, A. A. 
Milne, Rachel Crothers, George Ade and others. 
Counts, George Sylvester 

Secondary education and industrialism. 78p. 
D (Inglis lecture, 1929) '29 Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard $1 
Crum, William Leonard 

Corporate earning power. 366p. diagrs. O 
(Stanford business ser.) c. Stanford Univ., 
Cal. Staniord Univ. Press $5 
Dane, M. 

Home upholstery. 
craft for all ser.) °29 


108p. il. D (Pitman’s 
N. Y., Pitman 
bds. $1 


De Leon, Daniel 
Flashlights of the Amsterdam Congress. 
front. D'29 N. Y., N. Y. Labor News Co. 
$1.50; pap., $1 


Denny, Harold Norman , 
Dollars for bullets; the story of American 
rule in Nicaragua. 411p. (5p. bibl.) il., maps 
Oc. N. Y., Dial Press $4 
The result of a six months’ study of the country 
during 1927-28 by a New York Times correspondent. 
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Dilnot, George 


Triumphs of detection. 276p. il. O '29 Bost., 
Houghton $5 


Dorrance, James French 


The beloved prodigal; a wheatland ro- 
mance. 312p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Macaulay 
$2 
A wanderer proves himself worthy of his boyhood 
sweetheart’s love when a great fire attacks his wheat 
ranch. 


Dubrule, Noélia 


Premier livre de frangais. 439p. il. D 
[c.’29] Bost., Ginn $1.40 
Duff, Charles 

A handbook on hanging. 129p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) Sc. Bost., Hale, Cushman & Flint 


$1.50 
A satire on capital punishment, being “a short in- 
troduction to the fine art of execution.” 


Eddy, Sarah J., comp. 


Alexander, and some other cats. 22Ip. il. 
O [c.’29] Bost., Marshall Jones $3 


Stories about cats and information as to their care, 
illustrated by many photographs. 


Edwards, Isabel M. 
Practical glove making. oop. il. (col. 


front.) D (Pitman’s craft for all ser.) °29 
N. Y., Pitman bds. $1 


Erckmann, Emile, and Chatrian, Alexandre 


Waterloo; ed. by Henri L. Bourdin. 266p. 
front. maps S (Heath’s modern lang. ser.) 
[c.'29] N. Y., Heath $1 


Erskine, Laurie York 


Fine fellows. 342p. D ’29 c.’27-'29 N. Y., 
Appleton | $2 

A war story containing accounts of how several 
men won their Victoria Crosses, taken from the diary 
of Captain Oliver. 


Faust, Dr. O. 
Artificial silk; tr. by Ernest Fyleman. IogIp. 
(bibl.) il., diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Pitman $3 


sneered 


Bridges, A., and Dixley, R. N. : 
Sugar beet in France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many. 8p. il. O ’28 N. Y., Oxford $1.50 


Brown, Arold William . ees, 
The improvement of civics instruction in junior 
and senior high schools. 102p. (3p. bibl.) diagrs. © 


¢. Ypsilanti, Mich., Standard Pr. Co. pap. $1.75 
Byrne, William J., comp. 

Manual of Building and Loan Association proced- 
ure, — OIp. diagrs. O c.’29 [Elgin, I11.], Compiler, 
14 N. Spring St. pap. $25) 
Chandler, F. G., and Wood, W. Burton 
. ipiodol in the diagnosis of thoracic disease. 133. 
u. O°28 N. Y.. Oxford $3.50 
Chenchiah, P., and Bhujanga Rao Bahadur, Raja M. 
“* History of Telugu literature; foreword by C. R. 

eddy. i32p. D ’a9 N. Y., Oxford " 

Cuesta, J. Enamorado 
arorto Rico, past and present; the island after 
“itty years of American rule; a book of informa- 


fon written for the American reading public in the 
crest and for the benefit of the people of Porto 
ties Soe © [29] N. Y., Eureka Pr. Co., 2 Coen- 
. Ip $ 
. pap. $1 
Cyprian, Saint, bp. of Carthage 
wnitate ecclesiae; tr. by E. H. Blakeney. op. 


Y , Macmillan 
pap. 50 c¢. 


D (Texts for students, no. 43) ’29 N. 


Denison, Abby-Helen i 

A text book of eye, ear, nose and throat nursing. 
307p. il. diagrs. (col. front.) O c. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan $3 
Dewey, Mrs. Julia M. 

How to teach manners to school children [rev. ed.]. 


127p. S [e. ’21,’28] N. Y., Noble & Noble 80 c. 
Dunlap, William C. 
Cheerful common sense [editorials on salesman- 


ship]. 143p. S [c. ’28] Cleveland, O., Author, c/o Amer. 
Multigraph Sales Co., E. goth St. & Kelley Ave. $2 
Ehrenfeld, Charles H., and Gibbs, Ralph E. 

Water for ice-making and refrigeration; a treatise 
on the questions involved in water analysis and its 


interpretation. 1152p. il. diagrs. O [c.’28]  Chic., 
Nickerson & Collins, 5707 W. Lake St. 
$3.50; lea., $4.50 


Erbe, Carl H. 

Questions and problems in American government; 
to accompany Beard’s American government and 
politics, 5th ed. 135p. (bibls.) Dc. N. Y., Macmil- 


lan pap. 75¢. 
Farnham, Henry P., and others, eds. 
American law reports annotated; vs. 56 and 57. 


1588p.; 1599p. O ’28 San Francisco, Bancroft-Whitney 
buck. $7.50 ea. 
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Ferry, Ervin S. 

General physics; 3rd ed., rev. 839p. D ’29 
N. Y., Wiley $4 
Fletcher, Joseph Smith 

The Bartenstein mystery. D (Copyright 
fiction) ’29 N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 


Gemmill, Paul F. 

Present-day labor relations. 
N. Y., Wiley 
Gillette, William 

The astounding crime on Torrington Road. 
D (Copyright fiction) ’29 N. Y., Burt 75¢c. 
Glazier, Harriet E. 

Arithmetic for teachers. 232p. (2p. bibl.) 
diagrs. D c. Los Angeles, Students’ Coop. 
Store, Univ. of Cal. $2.50 
Godwin, George 

The eternal forest under western skies. 
318p. Dc. N. Y., Appleton $2 

A novel dealing with the life in a small frontier 
village in British Columbia. 

Gregory, T. E., comp. 

Select statutes, documents and reports re- 
lating to British banking, 1832-1928; 2 v. 
207p.; 398p. D ’29 N. Y., Oxford 

$3.50; $4.50; 2 v., $7.50 


gjl2p. O ’29 
$3 


Hall, Jennie 
The story of Chicago. 303p. (3p. bibl.) il., 
maps S [c.’29] Chic., Rand, McNally 9goc. 


Hastings, A. C. G. 

Gone native. 3190p. D [c.’29] N. Y.,, 
Macaulay 2.50 

A romance of the African bush, where a renegade 
white man meets an English girl who knows his 
past and yet believes in him. 

Hathaway, Kenneth A. 

A. C. radio guide; a practical treatise on 
alternating-current radio tubes and sets and 
dynamic loud speakers. 121Ip. il. diagrs. O 
c. Chic., Amer. Tech. Soc. $1.50 
Hawkes, Herbert Edwin, and others 

New plane geometry. 435p. il., diagrs. D 
[c.’29] Bost., Ginn $1.32 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 

Hegel’s logic of world and idea; tr. by 
Henry S. Macran. 215p. D ’29 N. Y., Ox- 
ford $4.50 
Hiebert, P. C., and Miller, Orie O. 

Feeding the hungry, Russia famine, 1919- 
1925. 465p. il. O c. Scottdale, Pa., Mennonite 
Central Committee $2 





Fisher, H. A. L. 


The Whig historians. 
on hist., 1928) ’28 N. Y., Oxford 


4sp. O (Raleigh lecture 
pap. 7oc. 


Flexner, Abraham 


The burden of humanism. 2s5p. O (Taylorian lec- 
ture, 1928) ’28 N. Y., Oxford pap. 7oc. 


Golden, George Charles 
True stories by a metaphysician. g2p. S [c. ’28] 
Holyoke, Mass., Eliz. Towne Co. 


Hess, John Ammon 

College entrance and Regents questions and dia- 
grams in chemistry, with problems. op. il. diagrs. 
S (Cebco ser.) [c.’28] N. Y., College Entrance Bk. 
Co. pap. 40c. 


pap. soc. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


History of the American Mennonite relief opera. 


tions. 


Hill, Claude E., D.D. 
Keeping the faith; a book of sermons. 272, 
D [n.d.] St. Louis, Mo., Bethany Press 


Hodgkin, Henry Theodore 
Personality and progress. 178p. D’29 Gar- 


den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $1.75 
Religious essays by the Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China. 


Hough, Theodore, and Sedgwick, William 
Thompson 
The human mechanism; 2nd rev. ed. by J. 
A. Waddell. 7o2p. il., diagrs. (pt. col.) D 
[c.’29] Bost., Ginn $3 


Hugo, Victor Marie, comte 
Hernani; rev. ed. by John E. Matzke and 
D. S. Blondheim. 287p. il., map D (Heath's 
modern lang. ser.) [c.’91, ’29] N. Y., Heath 
$1.20 


Hulme, Thomas Ernest 

Notes on language and style; ed. by Her- 
bert Read. 27p. D (Univ. of Wash. chap bks., 
no. 25) c. Seattle, Wash., Univ. of Wash. 
Bk. Store pap. 65¢. 


The author was a brilliant young Englishman, 
killed in the war. These notes did not appear in 
the volume of his works entitled “Speculations.” 


Hurd, Archibald Spicer 
The Merchant Navy; v. 3. 
O (Hist. of Great War) ’29 


mans 


Idelsohn, Abraham Zevi 
Jewish music in its historical development. 


546p. (28p. bibl. notes) O [c.’29] N. Y., Holt 
d0 


4lop. il., maps 
N. Y., Long- 


$7.50 


Jennings, Walter Wilson 

A short history of the Disciples of Christ. 
236p. (3p. bibl.) O [c.’29] St. Louis, Mo, 
Bethany Press $1.75 
Jeschke, Harry Jewett, and others 

Better English; grades seven and eight: 
2 v. 255p.; 341p. fronts. (col.), diagrs. D 
[c.’29] Bost., Ginn C.; 72¢. 
Johnson, Marietta 

Youth in a world of men; the child, ithe 
parent and the teacher. 315p. D_ [c.’20] 
N. Y., John Day $2.50 


The head of an experimental school at Fairhope, 
Ala., outlines the educational principles upon whic! 
she bases her work. 


2 ____ ee 


Hibbert, F. A. 
A Christmas carol; dramatized from Charles me: 
ens. D (Parish plays, no. 21) ’28 N. Y., Macm 
lan pap. 25‘ 
Jacobson, Edmund, M.D. 
Progressive relaxation; a physiological and elin- 
ical investigation of muscular states and their sif 
nificance in psychology and medical practice. “if 
(34p. bibl.) il. diagrs. O (Univ. of Chic. monograp’” 
in medicine) c.’29 Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press * 
Johnson, Ella B., and Ottun, Ella L. 
The ideal Christmas book [plays]. 
Lebanon, O., March Bros. 
Johnson, John Weeks 
Johnson’s new handy manual on heating, ventilst 
ing and mechanical refrigeration; 14th ed. 43°" 
front. (por.) diagrs. S [c. 28] Chic., F. J, Drake $1.5 


zap. D [c.'A 
pap. 4° 
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Jorgensen, Johannes 

Jorgensen; an autobiography; v. 2; tr. by 
Ingeborg Lund. 407p. D ’29 N. Y., Long- 
mans $3.50 


Keeler, Harry Stephen 
Find the clock. D (Copyright fiction) ’29 
N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 


Kennedy, John Pendleton 

Swallow barn, or, A sojourn in the Old 
Dominion; ed. by Jay B. Hubbell. 456p. 
(bibl.) S (Amer. authors ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Harcourt $1.50 


Kibler, J. Luther 

Sketches of one hundred and twenty-five 
historic Virginia landmarks from Cape 
Henry to Richmond. 1141p. il. T [c.’29] 
Richmond, Va., Garrett & Massie, 1406 E. 
Franklin St. $1 


Short word-pictures of historic spots at Jamestown, 
Williamsburg, Yorktown and other Peninsular land- 


marks. 


Knight, W. H. ; 

Missions in principle and practice. Igop. 
D [c.’29] Nashville, Tenn., S. S. Bd. of So. 
Bapt. Convention 60 c. 


Lawrence, Margery 
Fine feathers. D 
N. Y., Burt 


(Copyright fiction) °’29 
75 C. 


Leonora Christina 

Memoirs of Leonora Christina, daughter. of 
Christian IV of Denmark; tr. by F. E. Bun- 
nett. 354p. il. O (Background of hist.) ’29 


N. Y., Dutton $5 
Written during her imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. 


Levy, Reuben 
A Baghdad chronicle. 
‘29 [N. Y.] Macmillan 
= social history of Baghdad under the Abbasid 
Caliphs. 


Little, W. B. 

Handicraft in plywood. 1127p. il. (col. 
front.) diagrs. D (Pitman’s homecraft ser.) 
'28 N. Y., Pitman bds. $1 


Littlejohns, Idalia B. 

Prints and patterns; ornamental patterns, 
printed with hand-made tools. orp. il. (col. 
lront.) diagrs. D (Pitman’s craft for all ser.) 
29 N. Y., Pitman bds. $1 


2090p. (3p. bibl.) il. O 
$6 


maps (pt. col.) Dc. 


of etching, no. 21) °29 
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Logie, L. 
Self-expression in a junior school. 86p. il. 
(pt. col.) O ’28 N. Y., Oxford $3.50 


McConnell, Bp. Francis John 
Human needs and world Christianity. 236p. 
D [c.’29] N. Y., Friendship Press 
$1.50; pap., 75¢. 


Macdonald, George E. 


Fifty years of freethought; being the story 
of The Truth Seeker, with the natural his- 
tory of its third editor; v. 1. 544p. il. D c. 
N. Y., Truth Seeker Co., 49 Vesey St. $3 


The first volume of an autobiography which gives 
the history of the Freethought Movement in America 
from 1875. 


McGiffert, Gertrude Huntington 


Cast in bronze [verse. lim. ed.]. 105p. D c. 
Portland, Me., Mosher Press bds. $1.75 


McGuire, Edna, and Phillips, Claude Ander- 
son 

Adventuring in young America. 382p. (bibl. 

footnotes) il. (col. front.) maps Dec. N. Y., 


Macmillan $1 


Building our country. 372p. il. (col. front.) 
N. Y., Macmillan $1.20 


Two books for the intermediary and upper grades 


presenting American history in a manner interesting 


to children. 


Malcolm Osborne; introd. by Malcolm C. 


Salaman. 22p. il. obl.O (Modern masters 
N. Y., W. E. Rudge 
bds. $2.25 


Twelve etchings introduced by a brief biographical 
sketch and explanations of the pictures. 


Mayer, Edwin Justus 
Children of darkness; an original tragi- 
comedy. 232p. Dec. N. Y., Liveright 
bds. $2.50 
A play of early 18th century London suggested 
by Fielding’s ‘‘History of Jonathan Wild,” by the 
author of “‘The Firebrand.” 


Melville, Herman 

Pierre, or, The ambiguities; preface by H. 
M. Tomlinson; introd. by John Brooks Moore. 
532p. O [c.’29] N. Y., Dutton $2.50 


Milton, John 

Shorter poems of John Milton; ed. by Har- 
old T. Eaton. 136p. front. S (Stratford class- 
ics) [c.’28] Chic., Lyons & Carnahan 48c. 


A LL TL LL =e 


Kaser, Arthur LeRoy 

Baker’s minstrel budget for amateur and _ profes- 
sional entertainers, clubs, lodges, schools, churches. 
135p. D [c. °28] Bost., W. H. Baker pap. soc. 
Baker’s minstrel joke book. 1110p. D [c. ’28] Bost., 
W. H. Baker pap. soc. 


Keir, D. L., and Lawson, F. H. 


Cases in constitutional law. se6p. O ’29 N. Y., 
xford $8.5) 


Knight, Clayton 
we non-stop stowaway [fiction]. 160p. il. (col.) 
St Ps O ’28 Minneapolis, Buzza Co., 1006 W. Lake 
; pap. $1 : 
Landone, Brown 


¢ methods of truth which I use. vite diagr. 
S Te. °28} Holyoke, Mass., Eliz. Towne Co. pap. soc. 


Liberty Memorial Ass’n 
The Liberty Memorial in Kansas City, Missouri 
{an historical and descriptive sketch]. 37p. il. diagr. 
F c.’29 Kansas City, Mo., Author, Gates Bldg. 
pap. apply 

Luytens, W. E. 

The dying thief; short readings for Lent. 
29 +N. Y., Macmillan 

McLatchie, J. D. P., M.D. 

‘ The treatment of varicose veins by intravenous 
injections. 58p. (11p. bibl.) il. D ’29 N. Y., Mac- 
millan $1.60 
Merlino, Camillo P. 

e French studies of Mario Equicola, 1470-1525. 
2zp. (bibl. footnotes) O (Univ. of Cal. pub’ns in mod- 
ern philology, v. 14, no. 1) ’29 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. 
of Cal. ess pap. joc. 


123p. S 
$1 
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Mosher, Joseph Albert 

The production of correct speech sounds; a 
practical text on phonetics. 205p. il. diagrs. 
O ’29 Bost., Expression Co. $2.50 


Mulford, Clarence Edward 
Corson of the J. C. D (Copyright fiction) 
29 -(N«. Y., Burt 75. 


O’Rear, Arthur T. 
The nativity of the Holy Spirit. 188p. D 
[c.’29] Louisville, Ky., Pentecostal Pub. Co. 
$1.50 


Packard, Frank Lucius 
The devil’s mantle. D (Copyright fiction) 


"29 ‘(Nz Y., Burt 75. 
Paul, Harry Gilbert, and Miller, William 
Dana 


English essentials for the high school. 
507p. il. D [c.’29] Chic., Lyons & Carnahan 
$1.48 


Payne, Mrs. Elizabeth Stancy McGovern 
Hearthstones. D (Copyright fiction) ‘29 
N. Y., Burt 75 C. 


Paynter, Richard Henry, and Blanchard, 
Phyllis Mary 

A study of educational achievement of 

problem children. 82p. (bibl. footnotes) O c. 

N. Y., Commonwealth Fund, Div. of Pub’ns 


$1 


wn 


Peers, Edgar Allison 
Ramon Lull; a biography. 472p. (13p. bibl.) 
O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $7.50 


The life and works of the Mallorcan martyr who 
is known especially today for his “Book of the Lover 


and the Beloved.” 


Perez, Venancia, and others 
Spanish and English commercial corres- 


pondence. 285p. maps Dc. N. Y., Appleton 


The text is given in both Spanish and English in 
parallel columns on each page. 


Poling, Daniel Alfred 
Youth and life. 318p. Dc. N. Y., Dial 
Press 2 


A collection of talks to young people, on religious 
and allied subjects by a/ well-known New York 


minister. 


- 





The Publishers’ ‘eekly 


Poteat, William Louis 

The way of victory. 83p. (bibl. footnotes) 
Dc. Chapel Hill, N, C, Univ. of N. ¢ 
Press $1.56 

Three religious lectures. A 
Ramos Carrion y Vital Aza, Miguel 

La careta verde y El senor Gobernador: 
ed. by J. Warshaw and Ethel Vaughan. 265p, 
il. diagr. S (Internat’l modern lang. ser.) {¢ 
29] Bost., Ginn $) 


Remsburg, John E. 
The Bible; new ed. O ’29 N. Y., Truth 
Seeker Co. $o <9 


Reynolds, Mrs. Baillie 
_ The gift in the gauntlet. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) ’29 N. Y., Burt 75¢ 


Rheinbaben, Rochus, baron von 

Stresemann, the man and _ statesman: t; 
by Cyrus Brooks and Hans Herzl. 321p. il. 0 
29 c.’28,’29 N. Y., Appleton $3 

A biography of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and leader of the Peoples’ Party in Germany, gi\ 
ing an outline of German political history for the 
past twenty years or more. 


Rhode, John, pseud. [Cecil John Charles 


Street] 
The murders in Praed Street. D (Copy- 
right fiction) ’29 N. Y., Burt 75 C. 


Rickard, Jessie Louisa [Mrs. Victor Rickard] 
The Baccarat Club. 2098p. Dc. N. Y. 

Liveright $2 
About a criminal organization and the mysterious 

disappearance of young Lady Selwyn. 


Ring, Mrs. Lina Barbara Taylor 
Three plays under three flags. 117p. D [c 
°28] Bost., W. H. Baker Co. bds. $1 


Robson, E. I. 

A wayfarer in the Pyrenees. 216p. il. (col 
front.) maps D (Wayfarer ser.) ’29 Bost, 
Houghton $3 


Rodd, Ralph 
Without judge or jury. 311p. De. N. Y, 
Dial Press $2 
A detective-adventure story that starts when 
Cheviat Dane offers his assistance when lie hap 
pens upon a country house that is on fire 


Ee 


Moffett, Harold Young, and Deffendall, P. H. 
Practice leaves in the essentials of English. 1098p. 
QO ’28 N. Y., Macmillan pap. 80c. 


National Education Ass’n 
Salary scales in city school systems, 1928-29. 65p. 


diagrs. O (Research bull., v. 7, no. 3) ’29 Wash., 
D. C., Author, Research Div. pap. 25 c¢. 


Nutting, Herbert C. 

The utor, fruor group; 3rd paper. 24p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) O (Univ. of Cal. pub’ns in classical philol- 
ogy, v. 10, no. 3) ’29 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of 
Cal. Press pap. 30 
O’Donahue, T. A., and Bocking, T. G. 

Field and colliery surveying; a text-book for stu- 
dents of mining and civil engineering surveying: 
new and rev. ed. 353p. O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 

$3.50 
Packer, A. H. 

Electrical trouble shooting on the motor car and 
airnlane; rev. and enl. ed.. 530p. il. diagrs. D ° 
Chic., Author, 8115 Harper Ave. flex. cl, $4 


Pan American Union 

Seeing South America; routes, rates, cities, cl! 
wonders and other condensed information fo: 
pective travelers; 6th ed. tg97p. il. maps © 
seeing ser., no!‘1) c. Wash., D. C., Author pa 


(Sie! 


Pearce, E, K. 
Typical flies; 3rd ser.; a photographic 


diptera. 8op. (bibl.) O ’29 N. Y., Macmi!! 
bds 


Rice, Grantland, ed. 
Spalding’s golf guide, 1929 [including an_ 
booklet: The rules of golf, revised and 


ittad 


April 3, 1922]. 177p. il. diagrs. S (Spalding’s athlet! 
lib., no. 3X) c.’29 N. Y., Amer. Sports Pub. ‘ 
pap. 3 
Robidoux, Doris Isabelle ‘ 
The children’s recital book; humorous monologue 
i) 


for youngsters, clever readings, playlets, etc. 
D fe. ’28] Bost., W. H. Baker pap 
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Rollins, Hyder Edward, ed. 
The Pepys ballads; vs. 1 and 2. 292p.; 
oop. il. O '29 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
$3.50, ea. 


Samuel, Maurice 
The outsider. 333p. D [c.’29] Bost., Strat- 


ford , $2.50 

In which a young American from the Middle 
Wcst, after demobilization in France, tries to become 
, Parisian Bohemian but finds he is not adaptable. 


Schoonmaker, Frank | 

Come with me through Italy. 231p. il. maps 
(pt. col.) D (Traveler’s set.) c. N. Y., Mc- 
Bride $2 


Useful and enriching information for the traveler 
in Italy. 
Sexton, R. W. 

American apartment houses, hotels, apart- 
ment hotels of today. 34op. il. diagrs. F ’29 
N. Y., Architectural B’k Pub. Co. $18 


Sherwood, Robert Emmett 

The road to Rome; a play in three acts; 
acting ed. 116p. il. diagrs. D (French's stand- 
ard lib. ed.) ¢.’26-'29 N. Y., S. French 

pap. 75¢. 
Smith, F. R. 

Practical leatherwork; a textbook for stu- 
dents and craft workers. 115p. il. diagrs. D 
(Pitman’s craft for all ser.) ’29 N. Y., Pit- 
man bds. $1 
Smith, Hilda Keel 

My drawing book; v. 1. 279p. il. (pt. col.) 
) |c.’29] Chic., Rand, McNally 95 c. 
Sterling, Frank Ward 

The marine motor; new rev. ed. 132p. il. 
diagrs. D ’29¢.’15,’29 N. Y., Macmillan $2 
Stevens, E. S. 

Garden of flames. D (Copyright fiction) °29 
N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 
Stryker, Lloyd Paul 

Andrew Johnson; a study in courage. 897p. 
(op. bibl.) il. Oc. N. Y¥., Macmillan $6 
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A biography of the man who succeeded Lincoln 
as President. 


Swan, Mark Elbert 

She walked in her sleep; a farce comedy in 
three acts. 103p. diagr. D c.’29 Bost., W. H. 
Baker Co. pap. 75 c. 


Toohey, John Peter 
Growing pains. 312p. Dec. N. Y., Dial 
Press $2 


The escapades of Wilbur Jones home for the 
summer after his freshman year in college. 


Toler, Sidney 

Who’s boss? a comedy in three acts. gop. 
diagr. D (French’s standard lib. ed.) c.’29 
N. Y., S. French pap. 75 c. 


Trimble, Henry Burton 

The Christian motive and method in stew- 
ardship. 227p. (bibl. footnotes) D (Standard 
training ser.) c. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Press $I 


Trumbull, Frederick M. 

Guidance and education of prospective jun- 
ior wage earners; ed. by J. C. Wright. 2098p. 
D ’29 N. Y., Wiley $3 


Updegraff, Robert R. 
The little library of self starters; 6 v. S ’29 
Chic., A. W. Shaw $4, bxd. 


V.-P. L. Debucourt; introd. by Malcolm C. 
Salaman. 14p. il. (col.) Q (Masters of the 

colour print) ‘29 N. Y., W. E. Rudge 
bds. $2.25 


Eight examples of the work of an 18th century 
French color printer with a brief biographical 
and critical introduction. 


Waddell, John Alexander Low 
Memoirs and addresses of two decades; ed. 
by Frank W. Skinner. 1184p. il. diagrs. O 
‘28c. Easton, Pa., Mack Pr. Co. $5 
By a consulting engineer. 
Wallace, Edgar 
The Traitors’ Gate. D (Copyright fiction) 
’29 -N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 





Ross, Howard DeHaven 
History of the De Haven family; 4th ed. rev. [The 
‘acob De Haven Revolutionary Loan and De Haven 
history and genealogy]. 36p. il. diagrs. Dc. N. Y.. 
Author, 75 West St. bds. $2.50 
Rutherford, J. F. 
Judgment of the judges, of the preachers, of the 
nations, of financiers, of the politicians, of Satan’s 
Tganization, of the people. 62p. il. D c.’29 Brook- 
vn, N. Y., Internat’l Bible Students Ass’n 
an ; ’ pap. apply 
B Ppression, when will it end? 6gp. il. D c.’29 
Tooklyn, N. Y., Internat’l Bible Students Ass’n 
; pap. apply 
Scott, John William 
_ Sutlines for laboratory work in general zoology 
fer, ed.J.  86p. O ’28 Laramie, Wyo., Laramie 
( pap. 75 ¢. 


Scott, W. R. 

Joseph Shield Nicholson, 1850-1927. 24p. O °28 
+» Oxford pap. soc. 

Short, J. B, 


The tutchaue 
'e butcher’s shop; a study of a copntry butcher’s 


eae 32p. O °28 N. Y., Oxford pap. soc. 
mith, Logan Pearsall, and others 
tte.) Words; words wanted in connexion with 
(—: Jeremy Bentham and word-creation. zp. 
“ec. tor pure English, tract 31) ’28 N. Y., Ox- 

pap. 8sc. 
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Sonkin, Simon 

College entrance and Regents questions and an- 
swers in physics, with exercises. i6op. il. diagrs. S 
(Cebco ser.) [c.’28f N. Y., College Entrance Bk. 
Co. 60 ¢. 


Stratton, Arthur James 

Introductory handbook to The styles of English 
architecture; pt. 1: The Middle Ages. 32p. il. diagrs. 
O ’29 «Phil., Lippincott $1 


Thomas, S. M. 
The government of Wisconsin. 1112p. D ’2g N. Y., 
Macmillan pap. 4oc. 


Waugh, Frederick V. 
Quality as a deternmiinant of vegetable prices; a 
statistical study of quality factors influencing 
vegetable prices in the Boston wholesale market. 
154p. (bibl.) il. diagrs. O (Studies in hist., econom- 
ics and public law, no. 312) c. N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press $2.5 


50 
Wentworth, Mrs. Marion Jean Craig 

War brides; a play in one act. sop. front. (por.) 
D [ce. ’15-'28] N. Y., Dramtists Play Agency, 226 W. 
47th St. 7§ Cc. 
Wong, Y. W. 

Wong’s system for arranging Chinese characters: 
a_revised four-corner numeral system. 143p. O ’28 
N. Y. G. E. Stechert pap. 75¢ 
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Wallbank, Emily, and Wallbank, Marian 

Pattern making for dressmaking and nee- 
dlework. 62p. il. diagrs. D ’29 N. Y., Pit- 
man 75 C. 
Walling, Robert Alfred John 

That dinner at Bardolph’s. D (Copyright 
fiction) ’29 N. Y., Burt 78.6 
Watson, Robert 

High hazard; a romance of the far Arctic. 
3460p. Dc. N. Y., Louis Carrier $2 


A jewel thief, a society girl, fighting and ship- 
wreck make Eric Gilchrist’s voyage to the northern 
seas one of excitement and romance. 


Webb, K. L. 

More four-minute talks for superintendents. 
111p. D [c.’29] Cin., Standard Pub. Co. $1 

lor leaders of young people’s assemblies. 
Webb, Mrs. Mary Gladys Meredith 

The house in Dormer forest; introd. by 
Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. 2098p. D [c.’21-’29] 
N. Y., Dutton $2.50 

Seven for a secret; a love story; introd. 
by Robert Lynd. 312p. D [c.’23-’29] N. Y., 
Dutton $2.50 
Webster, Henry Kitchell 

The beginners. D (Copyright fiction) ’29 
N. Y., Burt 75 Cc. 


Title Index to the 
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Wells, Carolyn [Mrs. Hadwin Houghton] 
The red-haired girl. D (Copyright fiction) 
’29:~«UN«.. OY.«, Burt 75¢. 


Wells, Herbert George 

The king who was a king; an unconven- 
tional novel. 278p. D c. Garden City, N. y, 
Doubleday, Doran $2.50 

In the form of a great film scenario based on the 
subject of war. 
Who’s who in New York (city and state) 

1929; biography in dictionary form of the 
leaders in all phases of life in the metropolis 
and the commonwealth; ed. by Winfield Scott 
Downs; oth ed. 2028p. D c. N. Y., Who's 
Who Pub’ns, 799 B’way fab. $10 
Wilder, Kate Elenor 

Pussy letters; nature stories about animals, 
birds, insects, plants, foods, textilés, the for- 
est and the sea. 208p. il. (pt. col.) O [c.’29] 


Chic., M. A. Donohue $1.50 
Winslow, Charles Edward Amory, and Hahn, 
Mary L. 


The new healthy living; bks. one and two. 
320p.; 444p. il. maps. diagrs. D [c.’29] N. Y, 
C. E. Merrill 84 ¢.; $1 

Textbooks for the grade school on personal and 
community hygiene. 


‘Weekly Record”’ 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


A. C. radio guide. Hathaway, K. A. $1.50 
Amer. Tech. Soc. 
Adventuring in young America. McGuire, E. 
$1 Macmillan 
Alexander, and some other cats. Eddy, S. J. 
$3 Marshall Jones 
Algebra for today. Betz, W. $1.32 Ginn 
American apartment houses, hotels, apartment 

hotels of today. Sexton, R. W. $18 

Architectural Bk. Pub. Co. 
Arithmetic for teachers.) Glazier, H. E. $2.50 
Students’ Coop. Store, Univ. of Cal. 


Artificial silk. Faust, O. $3 Pitman 
Astounding crime on Torrington Road, The. 
Gillette, W. 75 c. Burt 


Baccarat Club, The. Rickard, J. L. $2 
Liveright 


Baghdad chronicle, A. Levy, R. $6 Macmillan 


Balloon. Colum, P. $2 Macmillan 
Bartenstein mystery, The. Fletcher, J. S. 75 c. 
urt 


Beauty mask, The. Clamp, H. M. 75c. Burt 
Beginners, The. Webster, H. K. 75c. Burt 
Beloved prodigal, The. Dorrance, J. F. $2 
Macaulay 
Better English; 2v. Jeschke, H. J. 60c.; 72¢. 


Ginn 
Bible, The. Remsburg, J. E. $2.50 
Truth Seeker Co. 
Building our country. McGuire, E. $1.20 
Macmillan 


Careta verde, La. Ramos Carrion y Vital Aza, 
M. $1 Ginn 
Cast in bronze. McGiffert, G. H. $1.75 
Mosher Press 
Children of darkness. Mayer, E. J. $2.50 
Liveright 
Christian motive and method in stewardship, 
The. Trimble, H. B. $1 Cokesbury Press 
Come with me through Italy. Schoonmaker, 
F. $2 McBride 
Corporate earning power. Crum, W. L. $5 
Stanford Univ. Press 
Corson of the J. C. Mulford, C, E. 75 c. Burt 
Debucourt (V.-P. L.). $2.25 


W. E. Rudge 
Devil’s mantle, The. Packard, F. L. 75 
url 
Dollars for bullets. Denny, H. N. $4 
Dial Press 
English essentials for the high scheol. Paul, 
H. G, $1.48 Lyons & Carnahan 


Eternal forest, The. Godwin, G. $2 Appleton 
Feeding the hungry. Hiebert, P. C. $2 . 
Mennonite Central Commitice 
Fifty years of freethought. Macdonald, G. E 
$3 Truth Seeker Co. 
Find the clock. Keeler, H. S. 75 c. Burt 
Fine feathers. Lawrence, M. 75c. Burt 
Fine fellows. Erskine, L. Y. $2  Appleto" 
Flashlights of the Amsterdam Congress. De 
Leon, D. $1.50; $1 N. Y. Labor News ¢ 
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Garden of flames. 
General elementary botany. 
Crowell 


General physics. Ferry, E. S. $4 Wiley 
Gift in the gauntlet, The. Reynolds, Mrs. B. 
5c. Burt 
Gone native. Hastings, A. $2.50 Macaulay 
Growing pains. Toohey, J. P. $2 Dial Press 
Guidance and education of prospective junior 
wage earners. Trumbull, F. M. $3 Wiley 

Handbook on hanging, A. Duff, C. $1.50 
Hale, Cushman & Flint 

Handicraft in plywood. Little, W. B. $1 
Pitman 
Hearthstones. Payne, E. S. 75 c. Burt 
Hegel’s logic of world and idea. $4.50 Oxford 


Stevens, E .S. 75c. Burt 
Campbell, E. $3 


Hernani, Hugo, V. M. $1.20 Heath 
High hazard. Watson, R. $2 Louis Carrier 
Home upholstery. Dane, M. $1 Pitman 
House in Dormer forest, The. Webb, M. 


$2.50 Dutton 
Human mechanism, The. Hough, T. $3 Ginn 
Human needs and world Christianity. McCon- 
nell, F. J. $1.50; 75 ¢. Friendship Press 
Jewish music in its historical development. 
Idelsohn, A. Z. $6 Holt 
John Brown’s body. Benét. S. V. $3 
Doubleday, Doran 
Stryker, L. P. $6 
Macmillan 
Jorgensen; an autobiography; v. 2. $3.50 
Longmans 
Hill, C. E. $2 
Bethany Press 
Ken the courageous. Bennet, R. A. 75 c. Burt 
King who was a king, The. Wells, H. G. 
2.50 Doubleday Doran 
Literature for the junior high schools; bks. 
1-3. Briggs, T. H. $1.50; $1.70; $1.90 
Rand, McNally 
Little library of self starters, The. Updegraff, 
R. R. $4 A. W. Shaw 
Lull (Ramon). Peers, E. A. $7.50 Macmillan 
Marine motor, The. Sterling, F. W. $2 
Macmillan 
Memoirs and addresses of two decades. Wad- 
dell, J. A. L. $5 Mack Pr. Co. 
Memoirs of Leonora Christina. $5 Dutton 
Merchant Navy, The; v. 3. Hurd, A. S. $7.50 
Longmans 
Missions in principle and practice. Knight, 
W. H. 60c. 
S S. Bd. of So. Bapt. Convention 
More four-minute talks for superintendents. 
Webb, K. L. $1 Standard Pub. Co. 
Murders in Praed Street, The. Rhode, J. 75 c. 


Johnson (Andrew). 


Keeping the faith. 


Burt 
Mussolini the wild man of Europe. Bond, J. 
$2.50 Independent Pub. Co. 


My drawing book; v. 1. Smith, H. K. 95. 
i Rand, McNally 
Official pocket guide to Europe, The. Black, 
H. $3.25 Real Bk. Co. 
Osborne (Malcolm). $2.25 WV. E. Rudge 
Outsider, The. Samuel, M. $2.50 Stratford 
Nativity of the Holy Spirit, The. O’Rear, A. 
1. $1.50 Pentecostal Pub. Co. 
New healthy living, The; bks. 1 and 2. -Win- 
Slow, C, 84c.; $1 C. E. Merrill 
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Hawkes, H. E. $1.32 
Ginn 

Notes on language and style. Hulme, T. E. 
65 c. Univ. of Wash. Bk. Store 
Pattern making for dressmaking and needle- 


New plane geometry. 


work. Wallbank, E. 75 c. Pitman 
Pepys ballads, The; vs. 1 and 2. Rollins, 
H. E, $3.50 ea. Harvard 


Personality and progress. Hodgkin, H. T. 
$1.75 Doubleday Doran 
Pierre. Melville, H. $2.50 


Dutton 
Poetry for junior students. Anna Louise, 
Sister 80c. Ginn 


Practical flower making. Brand, V. $1 


Pitman 

Practical glove making. Edwards, I. M. $1 
Pitman 

Practical leatherwork. Smith, F. R. $1 

Pitman 
Premier livre de francais. Dubrule, N. $1.40 
Ginn 
Present-day labor relations. Gemmill, P. F. 
3 Wiley 

Prints and patterns. Littlejohns, I. B. $1 
Pitman 


Production of correct speech sounds, The. 

Mosher, J. A. $2.50 Expression Co. 
Pussy letters. Wilder, K. E. $1.50 

M. A. Donahue 

Red-haired girl, The. Wells, C. 75c. Burt 


Representative modern plays. Cordell, R. A. 
Nelson 

Sherwood, R. E. 75c. 
S. French 


$3.85 
Road to Rome, The. 


Schoolgirl. Barnes, C. $2 Liveright 
Science and personality. Brown, W. $3 Yale 
Secondary education and __ industrialism. 

Counts, G. S. $1 Harvard 


Select statutes, documents and reports relat- 
ing to British banking, 1832-1928. Gregory, 


T. E. $7.50 Oxford 
Self-expression in a junior school. Logie, L. 
$3.50 Oxford 
Seven for a secret. Webb, M. $2.50 Dutton 


She walked in her sleep. Swan, M. E. 75c. 

W. H. Baker Co. 

Short history of the Disciples of Christ, A. 

Jennings, W. W. $1.75 Bethany Press 
Shorter poems of John Milton. 48 c. 

Lyons & Carnahan 

“Show at (A)” sho’ cards. Atkinson, F. H. 

F. J. Drake 

Sketches of one hundred and twenty-five his- 

toric Virginia landmarks. Kibler, J. L. $1 

Garrett & Massie 

Spanish and English commercial correspond- 


ence. Perez, V. $3 Appleton 
Stresemann. Rheinbaben, R. $3 Appleton 
Story of Chicago, The. Hall, J. 9o0c. 


Rand, McNally 
Study of educational achievement of problem 
children, A. Paynter, R. H. $1 
Commonwealth Fund, Div. of Pub’ns. 
Swallow barn. Kennedy, J. P. $1.50 Harcourt 
That dinner at Bardolph’s. Walling, R. A. J. 
75 C. Burt 
This is my church. Brown, F. F. 50c. 
S. S. Bd. of So. Bapt. Convention 
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Three plays under three flags. Ring, L. $1 

W. H. Baker Co. 

Traitors’ Gate, The. Wallace, E. 75c. Burt 

Triumph of detection. Dilnot,G. $5 Houghton 

Waterloo. Erckmann, E. $1 Heath 
Way of victory, The. Poteat, W. L. $1.50 

Univ. of N. C. Press 

Wayfarer in the Pyrenees, A. Robson, E. I. 

$3 Houghton 









HE rare book season is at its height 

in London. Important sales are be- 

ing held, and competition is very 
keen for the best material. American 
dealers and collectors are well represented 
and are taking an active part. American 
interests are not only buying heavily in the 
auction rooms but are capturing many fine 
collections at private sales, which naturally 
does not please English dealers or auction 
houses. This phase of American activity 
strikes the English bookseller as not play- 
ing the game fairly. The influence of the 
Kern sale is felt wherever there is valuable 
material for sale, whether in private, in 
the bookshops, or at public sales. Amer- 
icans do not attempt to disguise the fact 
that they want the best and are willing 
to pay good prices, and Englishmen know 
how to charge about all that it is possible 
for them to get. When American rare 
book dealers return home they will bring 
back abundant material for an active season 
but prices will be higher than ever before. 
This. is the situation in London, according 
to the reports of some of the most ex- 
perienced observers. 


A VERY important sale, comprising se- 

lections from many consignments, will 
be sold at Sotheby’s, in London, beginning 
on June 3 and continuing four days. This 
collection includes modern French _ illus- 
trated books in fine bindings; an excep- 
tional series of works by modern authors, 
including inscribed presentation copies of 
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Who’s boss? Toler, S. 75c. S. French, 


Who’s who in New York. $10 
, Who’s Who Pub'n; 
Without judge or jury. Rodd, R. $2 
kes : Dial Press 
Youth and life. Poling, D. A. $2 Dial Pre;, 


Youth in a world of men. Johnson, M. $2.5 








Old and Rare Books 


Frederick M. Hopkins 


Dickens’ “Oliver Twist,” “The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller,’ “A Tale of Two 
Cities ;” De Quincey’s “Confessions of an 
Opium Eater;” Shelley’s “Laon and 
Cythna;” Hardy’s “Dynasts, 1903; and 
a number inscribed by Kipling, Bernard 
Shaw and Oscar Wilde. Other first edi- 
tions comprise the works of such authors 
as Dickens, including ‘Pickwick Papers,” 
in parts, Lever, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, 
Stevenson, and Thackeray. The earlier 
books include Bacon’s “Essays,” 1625; De- 
foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 1719; Fielding’s 
“Joseph Andrews,” 1742; Gray’s “Elegy,” 
1751; Smith’s “Virginia,” and three copies 
of the Second Folio and one Fourth Folio 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and many autograph 
letters and manuscripts, among them, part 
of the manuscript of “Frederick — the 
Great ;” the signed manuscript of Gissing’s 
Preface to Dickens’ “Bleak House,” let- 
ters and manuscripts of Sir James Barrie; 
Burns, Byron, Coleridge, Hardy, Lamb 
Scott, Shelley, Swinburne, Thackeray, 
Wordsworth, and a fine series of manu 
scripts of Bernard Shaw. 

Eight plays by Philip Massinger, “The 
Duke of Millaine,” 1623; “The Bond- 
Man,” 1624; “The Roman Actor,” 1629; 
“The Picture,”. 1630; “The Renegado, 
1630; “The Emperor of the East,” 163?) 
“The Fatall Dowry,” 1632; and “The 
Maid of Honour,” 1632, were sold 4 
Sotheby’s, in London, in the last part 
the library of the late Sir Edmund Goss¢ 
bringing £1,150, which was regarded 
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the London Times as a “remarkable 
price.” Judged by auction records this is 
true, but these copies, all first editions, 
were a remarkable lot, as nearly every one 
has corrections in the autograph of the 
author, about 300 in all. Dr. W: W. 
Greg contributed to the Library of June, 
1924, an article with facsimiles, on these 
plays. The history of the series, so far as 
known, is that while at Oxford—1858 to 
1864—John Addington’ Symonds bought 
from a local bookseller a fat quarto volume 
in an old calf binding containing eight 
plays of Massinger. The volume is sail 
to have come from the Harbord Library at 
Gunton, Norfolk, and to have been sold 
on the death of the fourth Lord Sufheld 
in 1853; there is apparently no copy of the 
sale catalog in existence, and this part of 
the history cannot be verified. In 1877 
Symonds gave the volume to Edmund 
Gosse, who had the volume broken up and 
the plays bound separately. 

The report comes from London that a 
young American, Philip Hurn, an author 
and playwright, has made a wonderful dis- 
covery of love letters and musical scores of 
Richard Wagner in a London safe deposit 
vault, and that their value has been esti- 
mated to be more than $1,000,000. The 
letters are numerous and of the greatest 
personal interest. Included in the docu- 
ments is the only known copy of Wagner’s 
autobiography, “My Life.’ Mr. Hurn 
says that he has traced the history of this 
collection to a wealthy Englishwoman, 
who, at the time of Wagner’s death, in 
1883, determined to write an exhaustive 
biography of the composer, and for sixteen 
vears gathered material for it. With the 
work still unfinished she died, leaving let- 
ters, documents, and other material locked 
away in a vault. Mr. Hurn declines to 
give the name of this would-be biographer, 
but says that she was the wife of a well- 
known Englishman who was elevated to 
the peerage after her death. English and 
German authorities on Wagner have been 
interviewed in regard to the discovery but 
the general tendency seems to be to reserve 
judgment until after an examination of the 
material has-been made. 


HE New York Historical Society an- 
nounces an exhibition of memorabilia 
relating to Jenny Lind from the collection 
ot Leonidas Westervelt, a member of the 
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society, gathered over a period of about a 
quarter of a century. The material on 
view contains books, portraits, autograph 
letters, manuscripts and relics. There is a 
letter of Jenny Lind’s favoring lower 
prices at her concerts and a reply by P. T. 
Barnum promising to comply with her re- 
quest; the autograph song written by 
Bayard Taylor on the appearance of the 
singer in America; Jenny Lind’s Bible 
with her autograph on the title-page of the 
New Testament as well as a collection of 
other books from her library, all bearing 
her signature, and many volumes such as 
“Jenny Lind’s Operatic Songs;” ‘Jenny 
Lind’s Ballads,” “Jenny Lind’s Note 
300k,” etc.; many bound volumes of por- 
traits, sheet music, tickets, letters, and 
clippings. And in addition to print por- 
traits, there are nine original portraits by 
different artists, miniatures, original water 
colors, medals, busts made of Haviland 
china, Staffordshire ware, bisque, plaster, 
and other material too numerous to men- 
tion. The exhibition is an extensive one, 
of great variety, and will continued from 
May 4th to September 30th. 


COPIES of John Mlasefields ‘’Salt- 

Water Ballads” brought £40 a few 
years ago,” remarks an English journal, 
“and in October of the same year sank to 
£10. The simple explanation was that the 
collector who was buying in May became 
a seller in October.’’ This explanation may 
do for England, but it does not explain 
the records on this side of the Atlantic. 
Ten years ago the first edition of ‘“‘Salt- 
Water Ballads” was bringing upwards of 
$50 in American auction rooms and dealers 
were asking still more. In the last issue of 
the “American Book Prices Current” 1927, 
the only record, a cloth bound copy, uncut, 
in a leather case, fetched $250. 


l* anyone is of the opinion that the in- 

terest in Charles Dickens is waning 
among the mass of intelligent readers it 
will be worth while for him to watch the 
visitors at the New York Public Library as 
they come and go for an hour or two. The 
value of the Dickensiana on view has been 
placed at well above $1,000,000. The ma- 
terial in one case alone, which contains the 
original manuscript of “A Christmas 
Carol,” and other manuscripts is more than 
$300,000. 
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SELECTIONS from the library of Red- 


mond Conygham of Lancaster, with 
additions, will be sold by Stan. V. Henkels, 
in Philadelphia, in two sessions on May 
28. The 711 lots include many rare 
modern first editions, colored plate books, 
fore-edge paintings, standard sets, and 
choice books in fine bindings. Among the 
more unusual items are the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, 1493; the Bishop’s Bible, 1572; 
Facsimile of the Gutenberg Bible, and 
others of similar rarity. 


ATALOG No. 160, “First Editions 

and Autograph Letters,” from the 
Bookshop of Harry Stone, 24 East 58th 
Street, is devoted mainly to the first edi- 
tions of American authors. Among the 
rarer lots are Mark Twain’s “Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn,” 8vo, cloth, in case, 
New York, 1885, first issue of the first edi- 
tion, $250; Stephen Crane’s “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” 12mo, cloth, New 
York, 1895, first issue of the first edition, 
$175; Louis Imogen Guiney’s “Happy 
Ending,” 8vo, boards, cloth back, Boston, 
1909, $75; Joel Chandler Harris’s “Uncle 
Remus His Songs and Sayings,” 8vo, cloth, 
New York, 1881, first edition with author’s 
A.L.S. inserted, $100; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s ““The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, 12mo, cloth, Boston, 1858, first 
edition, $75; and Thoreau’s ‘Walden,” 
12mo, cloth, Boston, 1854, first edition, 
$100. ‘The prices in this catalog are on 
about the same level as others which we 
have received lately. The day is passing 
when the first editions of American au- 
thors, such as mentioned here, can be 
bought “for a song.’”” Many prices are 
reaching into three and four figures and 
the march upward is becoming to be very 
rapid. 


EVENTEEN Arabic, Persian and Ar- 

menian manuscripts, the earliest about 
four hundred years old, have been pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress by Kir- 
kor Minassian, of this city, supplementing 
his recent gift of similar manuscripts. Like 
the manuscripts in the earlier gift, they 
were gathered by Mr. Minassian during 
his frequent journeys to the near East, 
and represent years of collecting. Apart 
from historical and cultural content, they 
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are interesting as specimens of the Callig- 
rapher’s art. One manuscript done in the 
early eighteenth century in gold on lacquer 
and presenting an example of the Shikasteh 
style of Persian writing is typical. All of 
the pieces are in fine condition notwith- 
standing their age. These manuscripts 
will be placed on exhibition at once for 
the benefit of spring visitors to the National 
Capital. 


[N comparatively few of the many editions 

of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” have 
the editors made any serious attempt to 
secure an authentic text. A new edition is 
now announced by the Oxford University 
Press, in which the aim of the editor, James 
Blanton Wharey, is to write the history of 
the editions that were issued in England 
from 1678 to 1688 and to discover as far 
as possible their relative textual values. 
His work will be illustrated, and the edi- 
tor’s aim is to make this a scholarly defini- 
tive edition. 


HE Delaware Historical Society has 

added to its collection of manuscripts 
the address made by William Penn to the 
people of New Castle in 1682 on his visit 
to this country. He assured the people that 
their rights to their land would be con- 
firmed and urged them to survey their 
town lots to ascertain if there was room 
for more emigrants and craftsmen from 
Philadelphia, the development of which city 
seems not to have met with proprietar\ 
approbation. The effort to establish the 
most important city on the Delaware on 
the site of Fort Gassimer-New Castle, 
however, failed. 


Auction Calendar 


May 28th, at 2 


Tuesday afternoon and evening, V 
Stan. 


and 7 o’clock. (No. 1432; Items 711.) 


Henkels, 1110 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogs Received 
Americana. (No. 104; Items 1725.) Schulte’s Book 


Store, Inc., 8 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Asien, Afrika, Australien. (No. 753; Items 23!*) 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfurt Am 

Main, Germany 

Old and rare books, modern first editions, etc. (\°. 
9; Items 440.) G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd, 4 

— St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2, Ent 
and. 

Rare books and modern first editions. 
Items 212.) James F. Drake, 14 West 49th 

New York City. 


(No. 200; 
St., 








